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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


This portrait, known as the “Gibbs-Channing Portrait,” 
was painted in 1795 by Gilbert Stuart 
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Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


THE SPRING TERM of the second semester BEGINS APRIL 4, 1932. This 
term, an integral part of the regular school year, offers excellent opportunities for 
many students to earn credits in the various major departments of the institution. 
During the nine weeks of intensive study, EIGHT or NINE hours of COLLEGE 
CREDIT may be completed. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL. A special program for a BIGGER and BET- 
TER SUMMER SCHOOL is already being arranged at Western. Emphasis will 
be placed on courses designed for the preparation of RURAL and GRADE teachers 
as well as for those who wish to devote themselves to other fields. Men and women 
of national reputation will offer regular and special work during one or both terms 
of the summer school. 

MEET US AT THE K. E. A. As usual our HEADQUARTERS will be on 
the Mezzanine floor of the SEELRACH HOTEL. The annual REUNION and 
BREAKFAST will be in the CRYSTAL BALLROOM of the Brown Hotel. We 
shall look forward to seeing you there at 7 o’clock, Friday, April 15th. 

Those desiring to have information in detail concerning the spring term and 
the summer school should write and request a catalog and the last issue of College 
Heights. Information will be cheerfully furnished. 


Address : 


H. H. CHERRY, President, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
































North, South, East and 
West «++ Figures Prove 


Nationwide WORLD 
BOOK Preference 


The teacher preference for THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclo- 
pedia is definitely indicated by the figures of sales to individual 
teachers everywhere. For example, in Greater New York alone. 
6,086 teachers PERSONALLY own sets . . . in Ohio 6,668 teachers petent authorities. Its material is indexed and correlate< to con 
---in Georgia 4,706 teachers .. . in Wisconsin 2,967 teachers form to the most modern teaching requirements. 














...and in Washington 1,002 teachers. Figures from other states One volume devoted to Study Outlines provides the tea: her with 

show that THE WORLD BOOK is owned PERSONALLY by material that saves hours of time and effort in preparing 2nd mak 

equally as large a number of teachers. ing lesson assignments. Everything in the other 12 volumes is 
Each year THE WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia is improved, Presented in outline. under 38 department heads. 

always offering more for your money than any other encyclo- You can not appreciate the outstanding value THE New WORLD 

pedia. 9,200 pages — 14,000 practical illustrations — built for © BOOK Encyclopedia represents until you know all the detailed 

American School use, its articles are authentic, prepared by com- _ facts. Write us today. There is no obligation. 


The NEW 
axed §~WWORLD BOOK Encyclonedi 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Publis: ers 
14,000 154 EAST ERIE STREET CHICAGO, | .LINOIS 


Illustrations 







INDISPENSABLE to the Modern Tec 
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The University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 


Announces Its Summer Session Schedule for 1932 


mS wt F 


Two terms of five weeks each 


FIRST TERM OPENS JUNE 14th—CLOSES JULY 16th 
SECOND TERM OPENS JULY 18th—CLOSES AUGUST 20th 


SUMMER SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT AUGUST 19th 








The University Summer Sessions are planned especially for 


Teachers in the Public Schools. 8. 


Teachers in Private and Parochial 
Schools. 


Supervisors of Grade School work 9. 


in special subjects. 


City Superintendents. 


County Superintendents. 10. 


Teachers in Junior Colleges. 


Normal School and College Teach- 11. 


ers. 


Undergraduates in Arts and Sci- 
ences, Commerce, Education, En- 
gineering, Law, and Agriculture. 


Persons desiring training for so- 
cial welfare service, including play- 
ground directors. 


Music supervisors and prospective 
band directors. 


Persons desiring special courses in 
library science. 








INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF OF SPECIALISTS 
EXTENSIVE LIBRARY AND LABORATORY FACILITIES 








For further information address the Director of 
the Summer Session 


President 


JESSE E. ADAMS, Director 
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THE THREE ESSENTIALS 
Location - Comfort - Service 


HE atmosphere of The Brown reminds 

* you of visiting in a large private home 

Your every want and need is consid 

ered here - - - real hospitality greets you - - - 

courtesy is the keynote - - - comfort is a mat- 

ter of course. Train and bus stations nearby. 

A convenient garage for your car. Single 
rooms $3.00 up - - - double $5.00 up. 


It will be a pleasure to make your reserva- 
tion for the K. E. A. and to arrange for group 
meetings, luncheons and banquets. 


THE BROWN HOTEL 
FOURTH AND BROADWAY 
Louisville - - Kentucky 











J. GRAHAM BROWN, President 
HAROLD E. HARTER, Manager 























J. L. HARMAN, President 
J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
Edit 
Our attendance is up to the brim. The public knows that the prac- 
tical type of service this institution gives is a high necessity in this 
practical country. A business education gives mental and general 
personal development and prepares one for doing a very definite thing 
well—Commercial Teaching, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
etc., all bringing good incomes. 
These courses should be taken in a school of known reputation for The 
doing good work. The 
Courses by Correspondence Miss 
. ° ° e Was! 
Bowling Green Business University Deat 
y INCORPORATED Der | 
Bowling Green ~ - Kentucky Wast 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








GEORGE WASHINGTON 


This issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL is dedicated to the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the Father of 
Our Country. Kentucky, the United States 
of America, and many nations of the world 
will commemorate in some way or another 
the bicentennial of his birth. It is fitting 
that the teachers of Kentucky should 
bring to the attention of the children in 
their schools this spring and next autumn in 
some form or other the contribution made 
by George Washington as a citizen, as a 
military leader, and as a statesman, to the 
growth and development of our nation. 


The Kentucky Education Association is 
greatly indebted to the persons who have 
helped to prepare this issue of the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. The editor has 
not made a request of any individual in 
Kentucky for assistance in the preparation 
of this number to which there has not been 
a generous and willing response. Many 
people have contributed with suggestions 
and otherwise. The editor is particularly 
indebted to Dr. J. T. Dorris of Eastern 
State Teachers College, Dr. W. R. Jillson, 
State Geologist, of Frankfort, Superin- 
tendent E. F. Birckhead of Winchester, 
Professor Herbert Drennon of Murray 
State Teachers College, Professor C. O. 
Peratt of Morehead State Teachers College, 
and to Superintendent J. B. Shely of 
Lawrenceburg for the preparation of 
manuscripts for this number. 





KENTUCKY SCHOOLS IN GEORGE 
WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 
CONTESTS 


More than three hundred schools have 
enrolled with Mr. Louis Clifton, Director of 
Extension, in the George Washington 
Bicentennial contests. If your school has 
not enrolled, write to Mr. Clifton, Depart- 
ment of Extension, University of Kentucky, 
and identify yourself with this program 
immediately. Every school in Kentucky 
should participate in some way in the 
program. The children will thoroughly 


enjoy it. They will be stimulated to read 
and learn more of the history of the United 
States, and it will be helpful in many ways 
to the school organization. Attractive 
medals provided by the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission will be awarded 
to winners in contests. 





EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The Kentucky Education Association, 
working in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and the State 
Department of Education, is sponsoring a 
sane, progressive legislative program in 
Frankfort. As this issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL goes to press there seems 
to be good reason to believe that the 
requests made of the Legislature will be 
granted. A minimum number of requests 
for new legislation are being made this year, 
and all of these are so reasonable and so 
far-reaching in their effects that it looks 
as if all of them will receive favorable con- 
sideration. The January issue of the Jour- 
NAL contained a statement of the legisla- 
tion to be sponsored by this organization. 


The State Department will sponsor two 
bills: One to safeguard school moneys 
deposited in local banks, and the other to 
create an Educational Commissicn to work 
with the State Planning Committee ap- 
pointed by Superintendent Bradner, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, in drafting a new code for Kentucky 
and in formulating a program of education 
for the State. Both of these measures 
should have the whole-hearted support of 
every member of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON— 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES 


The University of Kentucky has secured 
a copy of the four-reel motion picture 
entitled ‘George Washington, His Life 
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and Times,”’ which it is circulating among 
the schools of the State on a rental basis 
through the Department of University 
Extension. This film was produced at the 
request of, and under the general direction 
of the United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission for use as a 
feature of the Bicentennial Celebration. 
It is expected that this picture will be 
shown in most of the leading school 
systems of the United States during the 
year 1932. Many of the larger systems 
are buying the film for continued use in 
their schools. 

Schools, clubs and civic organizations in 
Kentucky may rent the film through the 
Department of University Extension, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. The 
flm was placed in circulation on January 
20th. All dates through February are 
taken. There are a few dates in March 
open and most of April is open at this 
writing. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON AS SCHOOL 
CHILDREN SEE HIM 


In this issue of the JOURNAL will be 
found seven articles prepared by three 
pupils in the Training School at the West- 
ern Teachers College, Bowling Green, and 
by four pupils in the Training School at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. If 
you want to know what the children in the 
public schools think of George Washington 
today, read the articles prepared by W. L. 
Matthews, Jr., Gene McChesney, and 
Betty Allen of the Training School of 
Western Teachers College, and by Nau- 
nerle Calhoun, Elizabeth Nicholls, Martha 
Mitchell, and Vie Cramer Crutcher of the 
Training School at the University of 
Kentucky. These children have prepared 
short articles for incorporation in this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 


Encourage the children in your schools 
to read these, and then urge every child to 
participate in some way in the George 
Washington Bicentennial. If you have 


not yet written to Mr. Louis Clifton, 
Department of Extension, University of 
Kentucky, for materials concerning the 
observance of the Bicentennial in Ken- 
tucky, write him immediately and see that 
your school shares in this program this 
spring and next fall. 


RESOLUTION PROVIDING A BLOCK 
OF MARBLE FOR THE WASH- 
INGTON MONUMENT 


“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, that the 
governor be and he is hereby authorized 
and requested to cause a suitable block of 
native marble to be conveyed to Washing- 
ton City, to take its proper place in the 
monument now being erected to the 
memory of the ‘“‘Father of His Country,” 
and that the following words be engraved 
thereon: ‘Under the auspices of Heaven 
and the precepts of Washington, Kentucky 
will be the last to give up the Union.”’ 

Approved January 24, 1850, 
JOHN J. CRITTENDEN, 
Governor. 


The above resolution was introduced in 
the Senate January 15th, by Senator John 
Speed Smith from the 23rd _ senatorial 
district. The rule of the Senate was dis- 
pensed with and twice read and unani- 
mously adopted. 

The Senate received word from the House 
January 19th, that that body had con- 
curred in the resolution. 

The resolution was enrolled January 23, 
1850, in the Senate. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
December 21, 1931. 
To THE TEACHERS AND YOUTH OF OUR 
LAND— 

Celebration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington 
brings to our million teachers and thirty- 
two million school children a_ special 
incentive to fresh study of the formative 
period of the nation. So rich and vivid 
is the record that the founders live again 
in the epic of laying the foundations of the 
republic. Washington as the central figure 
kindles our imagination as the embodiment 
of the courage, idealism, and wisdom which 
transformed scattered and dependent col- 
onies into a free and independent nation. 
The heritage of freedom which we enjoy 
had its beginning in the spirit and deeds of 
Washington. The study of that bright 
page of our history will quicken our 
patriotism and deepen our devotion to the 
land: we love.—Herbert Hoover. 


The Watchword 


By J. H. RIcHMonp, 
Superiniendent Public Instruction 


The watchword of public education has always been ‘‘Effi- 
ciency with Economy” and it has become more significant to- 
day than ever before. In this period of stress through which 
our nation is passing this watchword must continue to be our 
guide in administering the schools of Kentucky. In our pro- 
gram for the economical administration of the schools, however, 
care must be exercised that efficiency may not be lowered. 


In order to promote efficiency and economy the school people 
of the State are sponsoring a legislative program that will tend 
to safeguard the revenues paid into the school treasuries of the 
State for providing educational facilities for the children of the 
Commonwealth; and in addition to this they are asking that a 
study be made of Kentucky’s school system in order (1) to dis- 
cover the nature and extent of the program the State should 
undertake, (2) to discover the cost of such a program, and (3) 
to ascertain the ability of the State to finance the program it 
undertakes to sponsor. 


Such a survey will result in the formulation of an efficient 
program of education that can be maintained economically. It 
will furnish a basis for an articulated, integrated, and unified 
program that will give to every child in the State equal con- 
sideration. It will enable the people of the State to correct 
some of the inequalities in educational opportunities now exist- 
ing in Kentucky. 


The Legislature is in session and the Representatives and 
Senators are earnestly and sincerely at work trying to meet the 
problems facing the schools. The interests of more than 690,000 
school children must be safeguarded. Economy will come, but 
the Legislature will not sacrifice Kentucky’s children to bring it 
about. The people will not tolerate it nor will the Legislature 
permit it. Let us keep the watchword ‘‘Efficiency with Econ- 
omy’’ in mind, and out of the efforts of the Legislature will come 
improvement for public education. School people should stand 
by and be ready to work with their representatives in writing 
into laws those school measures endorsed by the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and sponsored by the State Department of 
Edueation. 
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The Home Town of Washington 





E. F. BIRCKHEAD 
Superintendent Winchester City Schools 


Those who were listening to the National 
Broadcasting stations on their radios 
New Years Day heard the mellow notes 
of an old clock striking the hour of noon in 
honor of the opening of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Celebration. This 
same clock during the lifetime of Mary 














E. F. BrRCKHEAD 


Washington stood in the hall of her home 
and had recently been replaced to the hall 
of Kenmore, the home of Betty Washington 
Lewis. Thus Fredericksburg where George 
Washington spent his boyhood and early 
youth was calling the attention of the world 
to the opening of the Bicentennial. 

This charming town, once the home of 
the great Washington, situated at the Falls 
of the Rappahannock in a beautiful valley 
guarded by the hills of Stafford on one side 
and Marye’s Heights on the other, retains 
all of the fascination of old age and mem- 
ories surrounding the life of Washington. 
Although a bustling, active Virginia city, 
it retains many of the old homes and 
historic points as they existed in the days 
of the Revolution. Here still reside and 
conduct the business and the government 
of the town the descendents of those 
revolutionary families who were the 
neighbors of the Washingtons. There will 
still be found active in the business and 


the civic life of the town such names as 
Braxton, Fitzhugh, Lee, Willis, and 
Conway. 

Augustine Washington, the father of 
George, had three large enterprises, the 
maintenance of his estate at Wakefield in 
Westmoreland County, the farm just below 
the present site of the National Capitol 
now known as Mt. Vernon, and the 
management of his iron interests near 
Fredericksburg. 


Apparently from historical records he 
was restless as to his best location for 
managing his various enterprises. When 
his son, George, was three years old he 
moved from Wakefield to the present Mt. . 
Vernon estate. Then in 1738 we find him 
buying at public auction two small tracts 
of land formerly belonging to William 
Strother just across from the town of 
Fredericksburg known as the Ferry Farm. 
This farm carried with it the ferry right of 
the Rappahannock River at this point and 
was located opposite the wharfs of the town. 
The Washingtons moved after the burning 
of the home on the Mt. Vernon estate to 
this farm in 1739. Here Augustine, Wash- 
ington continued to live with his family 
until his death in 1743. 


Then Fredericksburg was a city of large 
and growing importance in colonial Virginia, 
a place where the romantic and business 
impulses of boys would be greatly stimu- 
lated. The present quiet surface of the 
river was filled with shipping from the ports 
of England and her possessions. The 
ships and sailors crowding the harbor not 
only added to the commercial bustle of the 
town but made it colorful and adventure- 
some to the population. Besides the trade 
seaward to European ports Fredericksburg 
was a trading center for all the farming and 
pioneer country back of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and even into the Alleghenies. 
Hither streamed each year the farmers of 
the back lands with their year’s crops for 
sale in the town markets. Likewise, 


thither came Indian traders with their 
stories of adventure and of the vastness of 
the West. 
ing town of importance. 


Fredericksburg became a mill- 
Besides back at 
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“KENMORE” THE HOME OF BETTY LEWIS, THE SISTER OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE WASHINGTON FARM FROM THE FREDERICKSBURG SIDE OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK 
WHERE GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BOYHOOD DAYS WERE SPENT 
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Germanna a short distance were located the 
frst iron foundries in America. These 
various enterprises so promoted trade that 
the mercantile industry thrived to the 
extent that here was located the stores of 
Basil Gordon, one of the early merchant 
princes and the first merchant millionaire 
in America. 


Thus George Washington was brought 
when seven years old into a community 
which was bustling with adventure looking 
toward both frontiers, the sea, and the 
West for romance and personal success. 
Probably no other community in America 
at that time outside of the shipping towns 
of New England was a more stirring 
environment in which to live. 


The young Washington continued to 
live on this farm with his mother with the 
exception of short intervals at Wakefield 
and Mt. Vernon until he was sixteen years 
old. Around this farm hangs the romance 
of his youth woven probably in fanciful 
fashion by Parson Weems’ remantic story 
of his life. Here according te Weems the 
episode of the cherry tree occurred. Here 
it was that the stone was thrown across the 
Rappahannock River which feat no one 
else could equal. Here it was also that 
against his mother’s directions he at- 
tempted to ride her favorite colt with the 
result of breaking the colt’s neck instead 
of breaking the colt. And here it was that 
he journeyed to and fro each morning to 
Falmouth and later to Fredericksburg to 
school. On this farm there still stands an 
old shed building which is reputed to 
contain the little shop in which the youth- 
ful George, like other boys, worked with 
his tools. Later it is said here was the 
desk on which he worked at his first survey 
maps and reports for the same. Here 
remains the only existing building which 
- can positively connect with his boyhood 
ife, 


Across the river from this farm on a 
commanding rise towers the steeple of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church, the church of 
the Washingtons while residing in Fred- 
ericksburg. Strange to say this church 
building was erected under the direction of 
Mr. Henry Willis, ‘‘the head man of the 
town,” or mayor in the year 1732. So this 


old church so closely connected with his 
life had its walls reared in the same year 
The first rector of this church 


he was born. 


was the Rev. Patrick Henry, uncle of the 
great: orator. The next rector was the 
Rev. James Marye, not only minister to the 
people of the town but also teacher to the 
boys of the neighborhood. It was under 
him that Washington obtained the greater 
part of the meager education which he 
possessed. In this old churchyard today 
reposes the remains of John Dandridge, 
the father-in-law of Washington, who on 
one of his visits to Fredericksburg contract- 
ed small-pox, died and was buried in this 
churchyard. Nearby one may find the 
moss-covered slab of William Paul, a 
resident of Fredericksburg in the Revolu- 
tionary period and brother of the first 
American Admiral, John Paul Jones. 


Just a block away from this old church 
stands a modest two-story brick building. 
On the second floor of this building has 
been located since its erection in 1752 the 
Fredericksburg Lodge of Masons. In this 
lodge room Washington was made a 
Mason in the year of its organization. 
One may still see here the Bible on which 
he took the Masonic oath, the mahogany 
chairs that once stood in his mother’s last 
home, and many other mementoes of 
General Washington. Almost adjoining 
the Masonic Lodge is the old court house 
and clerk’s office in which the visitor today 
can look upon the last will and testament 
of Mary Washington and read in its 
curious language the bequests of her 
different children including General Wash- 
ington. 


In 1772 George Washington, desiring to 
have his mother live in a more comfortable 
condition and nearer her only daughter, 
purchased lots adjoining Kenmore and 
there erected a house and laid out gardens 
for his mother’s pleasure, which house and 
grounds are now known as “The Mary 
Washington Place.’’ Here lived and died 
the mother of Washington. The building 
today remains practically as it was at the 
time of her death. In it one can see the 
furniture and fixtures which were familiar 
to her and her great son. Here probably 
more than any other place, with the 
exception of Mt. Vernon, Washington 
considered home. Here it was that he 
journeyed from time to time in his busy 
life to watch over and care for his mother 
and to receive from her the companionship 
which was so dear to him. 
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“WAKEFIELD” THE BIRTHPLACE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON FEBRUARY 














THE BUILDING IN WHICH WASHINGTON WAS MADE A MASON 
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MOUNT VERNON 
Here is shown Mount Vernon, the Shrine of a Nation, with the personality of George Washington, the 
soldier, the statesman and the farmer, still lingering in the atmosphere of the buildings and grounds of his 


country home. 


No more attractive piece of natural scenery is available than the sight of the Potomac from the 


broad porch of this old mansion, which was built in 1743 by Lawrence Washington, e!der half brother of George 


Washington. 


Adjoining the Mary Washington House 
is the beautiful colonial town estate 
Kenmcre. This home was erected by 
Colonel Fielding Lewis in 1752 and here he 
and his wife, Betty Washington Lewis, 
lived. Here it was that Washington and 
his compatriots met in the troublous times 
previous to the Revolution and discussed 
the problems of the colonies. The story is 
told that many of the elaborate decorations 
in the drawing room were designed and 
planned by George Washington himself for 
his sister and executed by skilled Hessian 
prisoners during the Revolutionary period. 
When the Revolutionary War opened the 
Legislature of Virginia appointed Colonel 
Fielding Lewis as commissioner of ‘‘the 
Manufactory of Small Arms’ to be 
established in Fredericksburg. Colonel 
Lewis immediately took charge of this 
enterprise and established here the first 
factory of its kind in America. When the 
government failed to provide funds for 
continuing the enterprise he supplied the 
governmental need from his own private 
resources until the same were exhausted. 
Later this old Lewis home, Kenmore, had 
to be sold to satisfy his creditors. Today 
the mansion is owned by the Kenmore 


Association and is maintained as a patriotic 
shrine. 

Looking out of the windows of Kenmore 
one may gaze upon a tall, white obelisk 
under which tests the body of Mary 
Washington. Here she’ was buried on a 
rocky crag in a spot selected by herself. 
This crag had been during her life time her 
favorite spot for retirement and meditation 
and she selected it as her last resting place 
with the statement that it was so rocky and 
barren that no one would ever be tempted 
to molest her remains by disturbing the 
soil. 

At sixteen years of age Washington 
entered upon his business career as a 
surveyor and from that time on he was 
busy with his various personal enterprises, 
military expeditions, and governmental 
commissions. It was only from time to 
time that he returned to his home town for 
short but busy visits. However, even after 
the Revolution we find him in recorded 
statements looking upon Fredericksburg 
as his home community. He returned 
there for the celebration of peace and it was 
in this town that the great peace ball was 
held at which time he presented to his 
mother the celebrated dignitaries attending 
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the ball. Also, we find upon the records 


of the city council at this same period the 
published address to Washington by the 
government of the town and his reply to 
this address of welcome in which he speaks 
of the joy given him in returning at the 
time of peace to his neighbors and to his 
home community. 

There stands in Fredericksburg today 
a very ancient, lone horse chestnut tree. 
On one of his return visits to the town 
following the Revolution he planted, as 
was the custom in those days, some 
memorial trees, thirteen horse chestnuts 
along the walk-way from the Mary Wash- 
ington house to the home of his sister at 
Kenmore. Only one remains; 

There followed Washington into the field 
of action from Fredericksburg and into 
successful leadership many of his neighbors. 
George Weedon, one time keeper of the 
famous colonial hostelry, the Rising Sun 
Tavern, followed his beloved general, and 
himself rose on the Revolutionary fields 
to the rank of Brigadier General. The 


apothecary friend of Washington, Hugh 
Mercer, whom he met during the Braddock 
expedition in Pennsylvania and whom he 
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persuaded to move to Fredericksburg, 
deserted his apothecary shop, entered the 
patriot army, rose to the rank of Major 
General, and fell in the front line of action 
on the victorious field of Monmouth 
Courthouse. Here it was also there came 
from time to time to visit his brother 
William Paul, one of the most romantic 
figures of the Revolutionary period, Admiral 
John Paul Jones, and here it was that on 
the death of William Paul, John Paul Jones 
came into possession of the only real estate 
which he ever held within the bounds of 
his ccuntry. 

This old town is wrapped in memories 
of the boyhood and young manhood of 
Washington and legends of the Washington 
family and their associates. 





Miss Virginia Luten, a former superin- 
tendent of schools in Fulton County, who 
has for several years been manager of the 
Louisville office of Southern Teachers 
Agency, is now a life underwriter with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. Miss Luten works out from 
the State headquarters, Starks Building, 
Louisville, specializing in teachers annuities. 
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Washington—Man of Destiny 


By HERBERT DRENNON, 


Murray State Teachers College 


The founder of this country was a man 
of destiny. His early life had fitted him 
for the duties that faced him as a leader of 
a revolting confederacy. Of education as 
we understand it today, George Washington 
had little. Every schoolboy knows that at 
sixteen he began his career as surveyor of 
the vast Fairfax properties in Virginia. In 
this first piece of serious work, he exhibited 
his passion for doing things well. This 
experience taught him something that 
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schcols could not give. Far from home, 
and among a savage people, sleeping 
beneath the moon and stars at night, by 
kindled brushwocd fires, with leaves or hay 
for bedding, and the great heavens above 
for a canopy, he came early to form 
acquaintanceship with the rugged trials of 
pioneer life, which fitted him well for the 
destiny that Providence had decreed he 
should fulfill. 

Washington’s first important military 
experience was gained in the disastrous 
defeat which the French and Indians 
administered to the ill-fated British Com- 
mander Braddock. When Braddock’s cam- 
paign ended, Washington, at the age of 
twenty-three was appointed commander 
of all the Virginia forces, his duty being to 
defend three hundred fifty miles of border 


country against savage depredations. The 
task was so great, the material with which 
to accomplish it so scarce, and the sufferings 
of the people so severe, that he wrote to a 
friend, stating ‘‘that the supplicating tears 
of the women and the moving petitions of 
the men melt me into such deadly sorrow 
that I solemnly declare, if I know my own 
mind, I could offer myself a willing sacrifice 
to the butchering enemy, provided that 
would contribute to the people’s ease.” 
Such a statement indicates that Washing- 
ton was not the cold, aloof, harsh, unsym- 
pathetic character that some critical biog- 
raphers have painted him. 


The year 1759 was an important date in 
Washington’s career, for in that year he 
became a member of the House of Burgesses 
in Virginia. When General Gage placed 
Boston under martial law, Washington, by 
offering to raise and equip a thousand men 
to go to the relief of that city, made in the 
House of Burgesses what the chairman 
called the most eloquent speech ever 
delivered in Virginia. Matters finally 
became so distressing in the Nerth that a 
congress composed of delegates from all the 
colonies was called to meet in Philadelphia, 
May 1775, and Washington, wearing his 
colonial uniform, went as a delegate from 
Virginia. Already, the battles of Lexing- 
ton and Concord had been fought, and a 
citizen army was forming to surround 
Boston where the British forces under 
General Gage were encamped. It was, 
therefore, a dramatic moment when John 
Adams arose in the Philadelphia meeting 
to pay tribute toa certain Virginian present. 
While Adams was speaking, Washington 
stcle quietly from the building. During 
his absence, he was unanimously chosen as 
commander-in-chief of the Continental 
forces. Ina letter to his wife, Washington 
commented on this event as follows: “.. . 
it has been a kind of destiny that has 
thrown me upon this service; I shall hope 
my understanding of it shall answer some 
good purpose.’’ He little dreamed that the 
destiny of the world’s greatest democracy 
now depended upcn the military and 
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statesmanlike qualities which he brought 
to his new post of duty. 


On July 2, 1775, Washington formally 
took command of the Continental army 
under the historic elm at Cambridge. 
Perhaps no general ever faced more 
difficult problems than those that con- 
fronted the new commander-in-chief. He 
was continually in need of the three 
essentials necessary to prosecute a success- 
ful war—men, money, and materials. In 
the first place, he had few well trained 
officers. As a matter of fact, many of the 
officers had been chosen for political reasons 
rather than for military fitness. Some of 
them had actually been elected to their 
posts by their own men. Likewise, the 
soldiers were untrained and undisciplined. 
Furthermore, on account of the short- 
sightedness of the civil leaders, the soldiers 
were enlisted temporarily rather than for 
the duration of the war. This was due 
to the horror which Congress felt toward 
standing armies; therefore, Congress raised 
armies for campaigns and not for a pro- 
tracted war. In addition, because of the 
jealously of the colenies, no centralized 
body could be empowered to take care of 
the enlistments, and the provisioning and 
equipping of the soldiers. The resulting 
waste of effort is manifested in the fact that 
more than four hundred thousand men were 
called to arms during the Revolution to 
meet an enemy force that never exceeded 
forty-three thousand men. In spite of the 
large number called to arms, when the final 
battles of the Revolution were fought, 
desertions, expired enlistments, and other 
causes had reduced the Colonial Army 
down to about forty thousand men. ,Often- 
times, on the very eve of an important 
engagement, expired enlistments were so 
numerous that Washington found his army 
nearly depleted. Sometimes in the midst 
of battle the raw recruits, lacking in 
military discipline, broke under fire, leaving 
the field of battle to the enemy. 


Money was very scarce because Congress 
disliked taxation almost as much as it 
disliked standing armies. It is said that 
by 1780 the Continental Script had dimin- 
ished in value to two cents on the dollar. 
Yet Congress did nothing very much about 
it. One of that body said: ‘‘Do you 


think, gentlemen, I would consent to load 
my constituents with taxes when we can 
send to our printer and get a wagon-load of 


enemas, 


money, one quire of which will pay for the 
whole?”’ 


1775 passed and the campaign of 1776 
got under way. It was during this 
campaign that Washington saved the 
Revolution, and proved his right to rank 
with the great military geniuses of all 
times. The campaign had started with 
General Howe’s abandonment of Boston 
to take up a position on Staten Island in 
New York, where Toryism was strongly 
entrenched. Washington pursued him, but 
later, after an unsuccessful engagement at 
Staten Island, decided to retreat across 
East River into New York City. He was 
soon obliged to leave New York and fall 
back into New Jersey. Finally, on Decem- 
ber 8, 1776, Washington with his army was 
encamped west of the Delaware at Trenton. 


December 1776, was a dark period in the 
struggle for American independence. Corn- 
wallis, believing that the end was near, had 
his luggage packed and put aboard ship 
preparatory to sailing for England as soon 
as possible. The successful outcome of the 
Revolution now devolved upon George 
Washington. Congress had fled to Balti- 
more. In addition, daily desertions had 
reduced the general’s army to three 
thousand men, many of whom were 
unfit for service. During this gloomy hour, 
the real strength of the Revolution lay in 
the mind and heart of the founder of this 
nation. In a letter to a friend, he wrote: 
“No man, I believe, ever had a greater 
choice of difficulties and less means to 
extricate himself from them. However, 
under a full persuasion of the justice of our 
cause, I cannot entertain the idea that it 
will sink, though it may remain for some- 
time under a cloud.” Fortunately for 
Washington, Howe, and Cornwallis now 
made the technical mistake of extending 
their armies out over too great an expanse 
of territory. Washington, with the keen 
eye of a military strategist, saw their 
mistake and decided to strike. The result 
was the successful attack of the colonial 
forces against the British at Trenton. Fred- 
erick the Great called that attack the most 
brilliant piece of military strategy in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

In 1777 Washington, anticipating the 
British strategy of trying to split the 
colonies in two, sent forces to the American 
general at Saratoga, and in the end Bur- 
goyne’s Army of five thousand men was 
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captured. That same year the British 
forces entered Philadelphia, the capital, 
and Washington tock up winter quarters 
at Valley Forge. This part of our struggle 
for independence is written in the blood of 
the suffering soldier’s heart. When America 
becomes but a name to us, we should 
re-read the story of Valley Forge. 


Burgoyne’s defeat and capture had been 
followed by an alliance with France, and in 
1778 a French fleet. came over to help us. 
After sailing around for awhile, however, 
the fleet departed for the West Indies. 
Intermittent engagements continued in the 
North until 1780, when the fighting 
changed to the South. This was another 
bitter year for the Americans. General 
Lincoln at Charleston lost his army of three 
thousand men to the British ; a commander 
of a French fleet attempted to storm the 
city, but was repulsed with a loss of a 
thousand men. At Camden, General Gates 
lost two thousand men to Cornwallis. The 
same year saw the treason of Arnold. 
Finally, General Greene, having been put 
in charge of the Southern forces, gave 
Cornwallis a setback at the battle of 
Cowpens. In the meanwhile, Washington 
was watching Clinton in New York until 
the time became ripe for striking. 


Finally, fate set the stage, and Cornwallis 
with his troops marched out to the cue 
of destiny as the curtains rose on the last 
battle of the Revolution at Yorktown. 
With Cornwallis’ defeat and capture, the 
struggle for independence came to an end, 
and Washington returned to his home in 
Virginia. Later, being called to the presi- 
dency, he made an able and inspiring 
leader for the young republic. On Decem- 
ber 14, 1799, he died. The French were 
celebrating the return of the First 
Consul, Napoleon Bonaparte, from Egypt, 
but they ceased their rejoicing and ordered 
their flags to half-mast to do reverence to 
Washington’s memory. 

_ Mr. Taft, commenting upon what Wash- 
ington should mean to every true American, 
once said that “Every monument to 
Washington is a tribute to patriotism. 
Every shaft and statue to his memory 
helps to inculcate love of country, and 
establish a better citizenship.”” Mr. Roose- 
velt, comparing Washington and Lincoln, 
made the following statement: ‘‘Wash- 
ington had all of Lincoln’s sound, common- 
sense, far-sightedness, and devotion to a 


lofty ideal. Like Lincoln, he sought after 
them by thoroughly practical methods. 
These two greatest Americans can fairly be 
called the best among the great men of the 
world, and greatest among the good men of 
the world. Each showed in actual practice 
his capacity to secure under our system the 
priceless union of individual liberty with 
governmental strength.”’ 

Such, in brief, was the character and 
strength of the man who was destined to 
lead our forefathers to victory in their 
struggle for political independence. On 
this two-hundredth anniversary of his birth, 
we should ponder well the fact that it is to 
him more than to any other man that we 
owe our national existence. Furthermore, 
through the influence of this country on 
international relationships, his life had an 
epochal significance for all the world. 


DEATH OF WASHINGTON 


It was March, 1798, that Washington 
left Philadelphia to return to Mount 
Vernon; in July, 1798, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief. He conducted most 
of his business by letter though he spent a 
month in Philadelphia. He took again the 
burden he had laid down, quite readily since 
it was necessary and without complaint; 
but he had not long to bear it. 


On December 12, 1799, he had been 
riding over his farms as usual, but a rain 
storm came up and he returned to the 
house chilled through by exposure. The 
next day was still stormy and he kept 
indoors, but he had taken cold and suffered 
from asore throat. He passed the evening 
with his family, however, read the papers 
and talked cheerfully. In the night he had 
an attack of ague and on the next morning, 
which was Saturday, he breathed with 
difficulty, and messengers were sent one 
after another for doctors. He suffered 
cruelly, but did not complain. Toward 
evening he said to Doctor Clark, ‘‘I die 
hard but I am not afraid todie. I believed 
from my first attack that I should not 
survive it. My breath cannot last long.” 
He said little more, only bade them give 
themselves no further trouble and simply to 
let him die in peace. Between ten and 
eleven o’clock he died. 


HENRIETTA GORE, 6-A, 
J.B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky. 


Our First First-Lady 


By Vircinta McCuure, 


Graduate Student, Department of History 
University of Kentucky 


George and Martha. In the American 
mind these two names are so inseparably 
linked that the surname is superfluous, but 
Martha’s life history has received little 
attention except that incidental to the 
record of her husband, about whom 
numerous volumes have been written. She 
has been taken for granted, and hers has 
been a reflected glory. Perhaps not many 
people know that in celebrating the two 
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hundredth anniversary of George Washing- 
ton’s birth the two names may still be 
honored together. There was a difference 
of only a few months in their ages. © 


Martha Dandridge, daughter of Colonel 
John Dandridge and Frances Jones, was 
born at the White House, on the Pamunkey, 
in New Kent County, Virginia, not far from 
Williamsburg, then the capital of the 
province. Authorities do not agree on the 
year of her birth. Both 1731 and 1732 are 
given. Her father was at that time clerk 
of the county. Through her mother she 
was descended from Reverend Roland Jones, 
rector of Bruton Church, Williamsburg, 
from 1674 to 1688. Her family, on both 
sides, took an active though not an out- 
standing part in early Virginia history. 


Martha Dandridge is said to have been 
the belle of Williamsburg. A _ tactful 





manner and unusual beauty made her a 
favorite. In 1749, when she was seventeen 
she was married to Daniel Parke Custis, a 
Virginian of wealth and social standing, 
who was more than twice her age. His 
paternal ancestors had come early to 
America, the first, John Custis, arriving in 
1640. For sixty-four years there was a 
John Custis in the House of Burgesses or the 
King’s Council. On his mother’s side the 
first American ancestor was Daniel Parke, 
whose son Daniel joined the British army, 
was with Marlborough at Blenheim, was 
chosen to bear the news of the victory to 
Queen Anne, and received, among other 
rewards, her miniature set in diamonds. 
This Daniel Parke was the grandfather of 
Daniel Parke Custis, who became the first 
husband of Martha Dandridge. 


The marriage was a happy one in spite 
of the loss of two of their four children in 
infancy. But after eight years Daniel 
Parke Custis died, leaving Martha a widow 
at twenty-five, with two small, delicate 
children to rear, and one of the largest of 
Virginia fortunes to manage. Her share of 
the estate was fifteen thousand acres of 
valuable land, town lots and houses, one 
hundred and fifty slaves, and cash and secur- 
ities conservatively estimated at $50,000. 
The management of her own and her chil- 
dren’s property was a great responsibility, 
but Martha Custisdischarged it creditably. 


Beautiful, wealthy, and still young, 
Martha’s mourning for her husband was 
scarcely over before she again attracted the 
attention of the unattached young men of 
the surrounding country. But within a 
short time after she met George Washington 
they became engaged, and on January 6, 
1759, they were married. After a short 
stay at Martha’s home, the White House, 
they went to her Williamsburg residence, 
“The House of Six Chimneys,’’ and on his 
twenty-seventh birthday Washington began 
his service in the House of Burgesses, to 
which he was re-relected each year until 
the Revolution. 
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Meanwhile Mt. Vernon, Washington’s 
own estate, had been put in order, and 
Martha and her children, John Parke and 
Martha Parke Custis, were soon established 
there. At Mt. Vernon the supervision of 
many slaves and the planning of their 
work kept Martha constantly busy. Besides 
her own family to be cared for there were 
at all seasons guests who found a hearty 
welcome in the Washington home. Her 
husband relieved her of all responsibility 
for her large estate, managing both hers 
and her children’s affairs with scrupulous 
care. 

John Parke and Martha Parke Custis 
(known always in the family as Jack and 
Patsy) received the best of care, not only 
from their mother, but from their step- 
father, who was devoted to them. Always 
delicate, Patsy’s health failed as she grew 
up. In spite of the best medical attention 
to be had and trips made to the Berkeley 
Warm Springs in the hope of benefit there, 
she died at the age of sixteen. At that 
time Jack was at King’s College (later 
Columbia University), but his mother was 
so inconsolable at the loss of her daughter 
that Washingtcn had him return to Mt. 
Vernon. 


Life at Mt. Vernon had been peaceful 
and happy until Patsy’s death. A few 
months later Martha had to accustom 
herself to the absence of her son, for John 
Parke Custis at nineteen was married to 
sixteen-year-old Eleanor Calvert, a descen- 
dant of Lord Baltimore. The youthful 
couple built a home, called ‘Abingdon,’ 
on the Virginia side of the Potomac, 
opposite the present City of Washington, 
and were frequently at Mt. Vernon. Still 
another change was to come. Washington 
went to Philadelphia to attend the meeting 
of the second Continental Congress in 
May 1775, and in June wrote his wife that 
he had been chosen to command the 
Continental Army in the struggle with 
England. He said, “I shall feel no pain 
from the toil or danger of the campaign, 
my unhappiness will flow from the uneasi- 
~” I know you will feel from being left 
alone.”’ 


If her husband was a good soldier, so was 
Martha. She refused all suggestion that 
she leave Mt. Vernon, and began at once 
to do there whatever could be done to help 
the Colonial cause. She supervised the 


work of sixteen spinning wheels, kept 
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constantly busy weaving cloth to take the 
place of English goods, gave up the fine 
clothes, which she loved, for simple ones, 
and served only plain food to the many 
relatives and friends who continued to 
come to Mt. Vernon. 


When the army was in winter quarters 
General Washington sent for his wife to 
come to camp. She said later that she 
heard the last guns of each campaign and 
the opening ones the following spring. 
In camp she was a great help to her husband 
in directing the social life. Dinners and 
balls were given, and winter life was very 
gay, at least for the officers. Many a sick 
soldier was cheered and comforted by her 
kind, motherly ministrations. When not 
busy caring for the sick she called the 
officers’ wives together to knit sox, patch 
clothing, and, when cloth was available, 
to make shirts for the soldiers. During the 
terrible winter at Valley Forge when 
Washington was writing Congress of the 
“soldiers who might be traced by the marks 
left upon the snow by their frosted and 
bleeding feet,’’ his wife was working early 
and late to lessen their suffering. 
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General Washington and his wife both 
rejoiced when, the war brcught to a suc- 
cessful end and his services completed, they 
returned to Mt. Vernon in December 1773, 
in time to spend Christmas in their own 
home. Sorrow had come to them again 
when in 1781, John Parke Custis, who was 
serving as aide to Washington at York- 
town, died with camp fever. The General 
was deeply grieved at the loss of his wife’s 
son, whom he had reared and loved as his 
own, and at once adopted Jack’s two 
youngest children, Eleanor Parke, two and 
one-half years old, and George Washington 
Parke, the only son, born six months before 
his father’s death. 


A little more than five years was spent at 
Mt. Vernon, years devoted by Washington 
to the supervision of his estate, by Lady 
Washington (as she was called during the 
Revolution and later) in directing her 
household. Visitors were constantly pres- 
ent. After two years Washington wrote 
in his diary, ‘‘Dined with only Mrs. 
Washington, which I believe is the first 
instance of it since my retirement from 
public life.” He was very loath to go again 
into public service when he was called to 
the presidency, and spoke later of this 
period as his ‘‘furlough.’”” Lady Washing- 
ton wrote to a friend, “.... I had long 
since placed all the prospects of my future 
worldly happiness in the still enjoyment of 
the fireside at Mt. Vernon.’’ Her service 
in performing the official duties of the first 
First-Lady of America was as truly a labor 
of patriotic love and loyalty as was her 
husband’s as first president. 


President and Mrs. Washington realized 
that their actions would establish - prece- 
dents, and felt the responsibility keenly. 
During the critical period of the war Lady 
Washington had worn the simplest of 
homespun, but as the First Lady of the 
United States she was always handsomely 
dressed. She drove through the streets of 
the capital in a cream-colored coach, with 
panels painted to represent the seasons, 
drawn by six bay horses, carefully groomed. 
At the numerous sccial functions she was 
very dignified, but gracious to every guest. 
Life was of necessity very formal. She did 
not enjoy the continual round of official 
entertaining. 


On March 4, 1797, the first president and 
the first First-Lady turned over their duties 





ee 


to their successors, and again gladly 
retired to their beloved Mt. Vernon, 
There the old familiar routine prevailed, 
and guests were, if possible, more numerous, 
Still in a sense America’s First Lady, 
Martha Washington, entertained officers 
and scldiers who had served under her 
husband, members of Congress, diplomats, 
neighbors, friends, and admirers from all 
sections of the republic and from Europe, 
come to honor a great patriot. Tcgether 
they enjoyed this homage until December 
1799. After his death she maintained the 
hospitality of Mt. Vernon in the style he 
wished for the short time she survived him. 
She died on May 22, 1802, and her body 
lies with his in the family vault at Mt. 
Vernon. 


Eleanor Parke and George Washington 
Parke Custis were the care and the pride of 
George and Martha Washington’s later 
years. A foreigner said of Nelly, ‘Her 
sweetness equals her beauty, and that is 
perfect.’’ She was the favorite of her 
“Grandpa,” and nothing could have 
pleased him more than her marriage to his 
nephew, Lawrence Lewis. But her grand- 
son was the idol of Martha’s heart. She 
could deny him nothing. Nelly was 
unspoiled by all the adoration she received, 
but her brother needed a sterner discipline. 
Their two older sisters, Eliza Parke and 
Martha Parke, were also frequently at Mt. 
Vernon, so that the grandmother had the 
chief responsibility for the rearing of the 
four children. 


G. W. P. Custis wrote several fairly 
successful plays, but his ‘‘Recollections of 
Washington” was his only important pro- 
duction. On the ancestral Custis estate 
he built Arlington where he lived for more 
than half a century. He was the last to 
bear the name. His only child, Mary, 
became the wife of Robert E. Lee. One 
of her sons inherited Arlington, which was 
confiscated during the Civil War and later 
purchased by the government; another the 
White House, where his great great grand- 
mother, Martha Dandridge, was born. 


Through the years the descendants of 
Martha Dandridge Custis Washington 
have taken, as did her ancestcrs, an active 
if not an outstanding part in the life of 
their country. 
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If there ever was a man fit to be king, 
that man was George Washington; and 
since monarchies were the generally ac- 
cepted form of government in his day, one 
wonders that he did not become a king. 
Perhaps he would have been crowned if a 
very different political ideal had not 
developed in America. In the very begin- 
ning little republics had been established 





J. T. Dorris 


by the English colonists. Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
New Haven were such. In fact this con- 
ception of government had permeated the 
colonies long before the Revolutionary 
War; and it was also significant that no 
official hereditary class had developed in 
Colonial America. 

It was to be expected, then, that when 
the colonies declared their independence, 
each would adopt an absolutely republican 
form of government. In fact before the 
establishment of the government under 
which Washington became president, there 
had been formed in the United States at 
least sixteen republics; and every one of 
_them had a definite written constitution 
—another American characteristic of gov- 
ernment for which Washington stood. 


It should be noted, however, that there 
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Washington, the Champion of 
Republican Government 


By J. T. Dorris, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 





Was some sentiment in the United States 
in favor of establishing a monarchy during 
the nation’s formative period, but it was 
very slight compared with the preponderant 
desire for a republic. There were, of 
course, declarations of loyalty to the 
British King and constitution during the 
period of controversy prior to 1776. An 
American editor, for example, wrote as late 
as 1774, “If I must be enslaved, let it be 
by a king at least ....’’; and at the 
same time Alexander Hamilton declared, 
“IT am a warm advocate for a limited 
monarchy.” Silas Deane’s suggestion dur- 
ing the war that Congress engage a great 
European general to act as commander-in- 
chief of the American armies led to some 
speculation of a design to place ultimately 
a European prince upon a throne in 
America. No doubt there were those who 
approved the sentiment expressed by the 
— poet, Freneau, when he wrote in 
1 : 


“Though one was wise and one 
Goliah slew, 
Kings are the choicest curse 
that men e’er knew.” 


It is believed that the army would have 
made Washington king in the spring of 1782 
if he had approved. It was natural that 
his great renown should cause him to be 
regarded as the only person who could 
bring order out of the existing chaos and 
establish the nation on a satisfactory basis. 
Perhaps this sentiment was best expressed 
in a letter to Washington from Colonel 
Lewis Nicola, on May 22, 1782. Nicola 
defended the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, especially of the British type, and 
reminded Washington that republics had 
always been short-lived. He also called 
the general’s attention to the fact that 
republics had always been small nations, 
and argued that countries of great area and 
population, as the United States promised 
to be, had always been monarchies. The 
best example, of course, was the Roman 
Empire, which began as a small republic. 
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But every fiber in Washington’s being 
rebelled at Nicola’s suggestion. Edward 
Channing, the great American historian, 
has said that his reply was “possibly, the 
grandest thing in his whole career.”” Wash- 
ington replied that he was at a loss to know 
how his conduct could have encouraged a 
suggestion so “big with the greatest 
mischiefs that’’ could befall his country. 
He made it clear that no scheme to estab- 
lish a monarchy in America would ever re- 
ceive his support. 


It was during the critical period following 
the Treaty of Paris that monarchical senti- 
ment was especially evident. With each 
of the thirteen states claiming sovereign 
power and each, for the most part, ignoring 
the requisitions of Congressfor money, there 
existed a most serious situation. In 1785 
the British Foreign Secretary expressed to 
John Adams his contempt for the govern- 
ment of the United States by demanding 
a minister from each of the states, since the 
general government seemed unable to func- 
tion. Under such conditions suggestions 
that a monarchy should be established on 
the ruins of the Confederacy were most 
certain of expression. But one is startled 
to learn that a Prussian prince of the House 
of Hohenzollern was mentioned as a likely 
person for the contemplated American 
throne. Baron Steuben was chiefly respon- 
sible for the Prince Henry episode, as the 
affair has been called. 


In a letter to John Adams on August 1, 
1786, Washington expressed his apprehen- 
sion of the trend toward nonarchy in the 
United States in the following words: 
“What astonishing changes a few years are 
capable of producing. I am told that even 
respectable characters speak of a monarchi- 
cal form of government without horror. 
From thinking proceeds speaking; thence 
to action is often but a single step. But 
how irrevocable and tremendous! What a 
triumph for our enemies to verify their 
predictions! What a triumph for the 
advocates of despotism to find, that we are 
incapable of governing ourselves, and that 
systems founded on the basis of equal 
liberty are merely ideal and fallacious!”’ 

He stated further that he could not 
remain ‘an unconcerned spectator’ of 
what was going on; but yet he believed 
that, ‘having happily assisted in bringing 
the ship into port, and having been fairly 
discharged,’’ it was not his “business to 





— 


embark again on a sea of troubles,” 
Furthermore, he hardly thought that his 
“sentiments and opinions would again 
have much weight on the minds’”’ of his 
countrymen. At one time he had had 
“some claims to public attention,” but, 
he modestly concluded, “I considered 
myself as having none at present.” 


Washington’s modesty thus expressed 
suggests the following lines penned by the 
great poet of democracy, Robert Burns: 


“Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
An honest man is the noblest work of God; 
And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind.” 


It is also interesting, in this connection, 
to note that at a dinner party once when a 
toast to the Earl of Chatham was proposed, 
Burns responded with ‘‘a health to George 
Washington, a better man.” 


In a letter to James Madison, on March 
31, 1787, Washington again expressed his 
concern about the desire of certain persons 
fora monarchy. “I am fully of opinion,” 
he said, ‘‘that those, who lean to a mon- 
archical government, have either not 
consulted the public mind, or that they 
live in a region, which . . . . is much more 
productive of monarchical ideas, than is 
the case in the Southern states, where 
from the habitual distinctions which have 
always existed among the people, one 
would have expected the first generation 
and the most rapid growth of them. I am 
also clear,” he continued, ‘“‘that, even 
admitting the utility, nay, necessity of the 
form, the period is not arrived for adopting 
the change without shaking the peace of 
this country to its foundation.” 


Washington went on to say that the 
existing Consvitution should be amended 
to give Congress more power, which, of 
course, would strengthen the central 
government at some expense to state 
sovereignty. Then he concluded his state- 
ment by saying, ‘‘after this essay is made, 
if the system proves inefficient, conviction 
of the necessity of a change will be dis- 
seminated among all classes of the people. 
Then, and not until then, in my opinion, 
can it be attempted without involving all 
the evils.of civil discord.” Thus it was 
his belief that, only in the event of con- 
tinued gross inefficiency of the existing 
republic, could an attempt to establish a 
monarchy be made without civil strife. 
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One other pre-convention reference to 
expressions of sentiment favorable to 
setting up a monarchy in the United 
States will suffice. On the eve of the 
Constitutional Convention a communica- 
tion from a person in the states to the 
Governor of Canada contained these 
words: 

“At this moment there is not a gentle- 
man in the states from New Hampshire to 
Georgia, who does not view the present 
Government with contempt... . and 
who is not desirous of changing it for a 
monarchy.” This was an extravagant 
statement indeed; but the same report said 
that many Americans wanted an hereditary 
monarchy of the English type with a son 
of George III as king. 

And so the term monarchy was current 
even in the Constitutional Convention over 
which Washington presided. It may be 
said, however, that that body never con- 
sidered any plan which provided for such 
aform of government. Not even Hamilton, 
who, Madison said, believed ‘‘that the 
British Government was the best in the 
world,’ and who “doubted much whether 
anything short of it would do in America,” 
included the essential elements of monarchy 
in his plan. While John Dickinson stated 
that he believed a “limited monarchy”’ to 
be ‘fone of the best governments in the 
world,’”’ Madison said that, ‘“The real object 
with him was to prevent its introduction.” 
Perhaps Elbridge Gerry suggested the 
greatest obstacle to the establishment of a 
monarchy in the United States when he 
observed in the convention that since there 
were ‘‘no hereditary distinctions among us, 
we were destitute of the essential materials 
for such innovations.” 


No doubt the Pennsylvania Journal, on 
August 22, 1787, most accurately inter- 
preted the attitude of the convention on the 
question of a monarchy when it pretended 
to speak for that body in the following 
words: ‘“‘We are informed that many 
letters have been written to members of the 
Federal Convention ... . respecting the 
reports idly circulating, that it is intended 
to establish a monarchical government, 
.... to which it has been uniformly 
answered, though we cannot... . tell 
you, affirmatively, what we are doing, we 
can, negatively, tell you what we are not 
doing—we never once thought of a king!’’ 
Whether or not the above references to 


the subject of monarchy prior to, and 
especially in, the convention seem apropos, 
it should be kept in mind that Washington’s 
opposition to a monarchy surely had great 
potency in discouraging any movement to 
establish such a form of government in 
America. His very presence in the con- 
vention as its president, though it appears 
that he said less than any other member, 
was a tower of strength in favor of continu- 
ing the republican form of government in 
the new Constitution. 


It should be noted, however, that Wash- 
ington, as president of the United States, 
allowed himself to condone political and 
social’ conventionalities which savored of 
aristocracy and even monarchy. 


He was encouraged in this by such of his 
advisers as John Adams and Alexander 
Hamilton. A majority of the Senate, for 
example, appeared to favor, at the outset, 
giving the chief executive a high-sounding 
title. Washington himself suggested ‘‘His 
Highness the President of the United States 
and Protector of the Rights of the Same” 
as an appropriate distinction for the head 
of the republic. The more democratic 
house, however, put an end to this consider- 
ation by deciding to call him merely “Mr. 
President.” 


There was also considerable criticism of 
the elaborate and formal manner in which 
Washington entertained, and the regal 
magnificence which attended his going 
about the capital. His “court chamber- 
lain,” for example, and his royal coach 
drawn by from four to six snow-white 
horses attended by mounted guards, 
shocked such extreme republicans as 
Thomas Jefferson, who feared that under- 
neath it all lay the essence of monarchy, 
which would manifest itself at the proper 
time. But there was no likelihood of the 
republic’s overthrow. Washington did 
subscribe to the aristocratic reaction 
following the Revolution, but he had no 
intention of encouraging the establish- 
ment of anything like a monarchy. 


The choice of Washington as the first 
president insured the success of the new 
government. The task before him was 
great; but, notwithstanding the magnitude 
of both domestic and foreign difficulties, 
his success was phenomenal. And what is 


more important, his work insured the 
perpetuity of the republic and the ultimate 
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predominance throughout the world of the 
principles of government embodied in our 
Constitution. In his “farewell address,” 
he set forth those domestic and foreign 
policies for which his administration had 
stood and which he advised his successors 
to follow. When he counseled freedom 
from entangling alliances with foreign 
countries, he had in mind the security of 
our domestic institutions, which included, 
of course, our republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

Now for more than a century and a quar- 
ter, presidents have endeavored to prcemote 
our nation’s interests by heeding Washing- 
ton’s advice in foreign affairs. When 
Monroe announced the doctrine which 
bears his name he only elaborated prin- 
ciples which the first president had formu- 
lated and which, in their application, 
insured our defense of republican govern- 
ments in the Western Hemisphere. When 
Lincoln consecrated the battlefield at 
Gettysburg he dedicated himself and others 
“to the great task’’ of perpetuating: the 
work of the Father of His Country. When 
Wilson declared that we enter the Great 
War ‘‘to make the world safe for demo- 
racy,” he committed his country once more 
to the policies of Washington; and so great 
was the acclamation that monarchies in 
Europe were shaken to their very founda- 
tions. And today, where emperors, kings, 
and other princes ruled so recently, presi- 
dents and other elective executives adminis- 
ter the functions of government. 

Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that we 
are more determined than were Americans 
in Washington’s day to maintain our exist- 
ing political system. Italy may have her 
Mussolini, Russia her Stalin, and Jugo- 


slavia may return to her king; but on this 
bicentennial of Washington’s birth we 
recommit ourselves to the maintenance 
of the republic which he so ably defended. 





WASHINGTON AS A CITIZEN 
By Betty ALLEN, 
Training School, Western Teachers College 


In studying the life of Washington, we 
find that he showed characteristics of good 
citizenship from earliest childhood. It is 
said of him that his greatness was due 
largely to the weight of his responsibilities 
and the manner in which he met them. He 
was a man-trained man and the influence 
of his brother Lawrence was possibly the 
strongest human factor in shaping his life. 

He was a man of highest courage and 
never risked his soldiers’ lives more than his 
own. When his army was escaping by 
boat, he would not enter the boat until 
every soldier was first in. 

He was so fair-minded and so self- 
controlled that he never failed to see things 
in the right way, and was, from childhood, 
a lover of the cause of right. When a boy 
at school, the crowd was always willing for 
him to settle any arguments, as he never 
failed to be fair. This same fairness and 
love for the right followed him through the 
war and through his political life. 

He was ambitious, and when only 
thirteen, he showed unusual skill in 
mathematics. Lord Fairfax was so pleased 
with his ability that he gave him the job of 
surveying his property. 

Washington’s honor was never ques- 
tioned by anyone. His life was above 
reproach, which is clearly seen in the resolu- 
tions adopted by Congress containing the 
following words: ‘‘First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” 

His wisdom was shown in his successful 
management of his army and in always 
selecting the best men for political places 
and in his bringing the country out of 
war desolation into prosperity. 

Washington’s patience was one of the 
strongest traits of his character. He 
suffered many hardships and defeats with 
the greatest calmness, and his entire 
success was due largely to his ability to 
always exercise self-control and patience. 
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George Washington: 
Landowner 


By WILLARD RousE JILLSON, Sc.D. 
State Geologist of Kentucky 


If it be true, as few will doubt, that men 
are but the product of their times; their 
achievements but the crystallization of 
ephemeral opportunities, we need not go 
far to find why George Washington—mili- 
tary, political, and social considerations 
aside—was the best equipped man to be the 
first president of the United States of 
America. Born in the Tidewater, the 
cultured portion of the old Virginia Colony, 
in 1732, he was by training, by actual 


‘ experience, and by a pronounced personal 


disposition quite as much a “‘westerner’’ as 
any well-bred American of his day. 

It is not enough to dismiss Washing- 
ton’s knowledge of the Western country 
with a recognition of the limits of con- 
temporary culture. It is less than he 
deserves, and certainly less than the actual 
facts, to ascribe his familiarity with western 
affairs, conditions, and geography to a 
sometime scouting, surveying, and military 
experience across the Blue Ridge and the 
Alleghenies and on down the Monongahela 
and the Ohio and its lower tributaries. 
Over and above all of this, which by any 
measure was not inconsiderable, Washing- 
ton possessed a vision of the unfolding, the 
expanding, the rapidly populating West. 
He saw long before these events transpired 
that the Bluegrass region of ‘“Kentucke,” 
the Ohio Country to the North, and the 
Illinois Country to the West would soon 
become great and growing commonwealths 
in the infant English-speaking republic of 
North America. He foresaw the building, 
as if by magic, of great cities along and at 
the juncture of the more important western 
rivers, he anticipated the high tide of 
European emigration which was to engulf 
this country at the close of the Revolution 
and spend itself toward the close of the 
century, flooding every mountain pass 
into the great sweep of the Trans-Allegheny 
wilderness. 

In the year, 1795, Washington, writing 
from Philadelphia to his friend Charles 
Morgan in Kentucky, said in part relative 
to lands held in,the East: 


“T have no doubt of obtaining what I ask 
for the tract in Washington City . . 
four dollars an acre; the number of full- 
handed emigrants that are pouring into this 
country from all quarters, owing to the 
disturbed state of Eurcpe—and the quan- 
tity of money brought by them, and sent 
over by others, to be vested in lands, have 
given an astonishing start to the price of 
the article,’ and further 


“If I do not sell my lands on the Ohio 
and Great Kanawha in a lump—or at least 
by whole tracts, they will not be sold at all 
by me. These will fetch me fifty per cent 
more at this time than I would have sold 
them for two years ago.’’? 


But lest we arrive at the too hasty 
conclusion that such observations were 
the accumulated experience of a life time, 
attention may be called to a brief excerpt 
from a more extensive piece of writing 
from the pen of George Washington, at 
Mount Vernon, published in the Baltimore 
Advertiser of August 20, 1773.? 


‘““As these lands are among the first which 
had been surveyed in the part of the 
country they lie in, it is needless to premise 
that none can exceed them in luxuriance of 
soil, or convenience of situation, all of them 
lying on the banks either of the Ohio or 
Kanawha, and abounding with fine fish 
and wild fowl of various kinds, as also in 
most excellent meadows, many of them 
(by the bountiful hand of nature) are, in 
their present state, almost fit for the 
scythe. From every part of these lands 
water carriage is now had to Fort Pitt, by 
an easy communication; and from Fort 
Pitt, up the Monongahela, to Redstone, 
vessels of convenient burthen may, and do, 
pass continually; from whence by means 
of the Cheat River, and other navigable 
branches of the Monongahela, it is thought 
the portage to Potowmack may, and will, 
be reduced within the compass of a few 


1 Beckner: Hist. Quart. Filson Club, pp. 21- — Oct. 1929. 
2 Cook: Washington’s Western Lands, p. 41, 1930. 
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miles, to the great ease and convenience of 
the settlers in transporting the produce 
of their lands to market.” 

Here assuredly is adequate description, 
as full as any that might be written today 
of this territory except for reference to its 
mineral resources—which of course were to 
be discovered and described many years 
later. Washington at forty-one, in the 
prime of life, at a time but a twelve-month 
antedating the bloody Lord Dunmore’s war 
and its epochal victory at Point Pleasant, 
was already possessed of about 20,000 acres 
of land, all well situated on the Ohio and 
Great Kanawha. It was only part, though 
certainly a goodly portion, of all that he was 
eventually to acquire, but the interesting, 
the undeniable, fact in connection with it, 
upon which were to be based later his well 
advised executive determinations as to the 
Western Country, was that he was quite as 
well appointed in reliable information on 
the transmontane wilderness, as he was in 
lands. 

Those who think of Washington entirely 
as an opportunist or as the lucky scion of an 
aristocratic family, might do well to some- 





what revise their calculations. Sprung 
from a good family with easy-going tradj- 
tions and surroundings, he was as a boy 
much like many another planter’s son, an 
ordinary lad into whose life came no very 
considerable events, Preacher Weems’ 
apocryphal but colorful tale of the cherry 
tree and hatchet to the contrary notwith- 
standing. His routine, but very elementary, 
education finished at the age of fifteen, he 
went to live with his guardian and half 
brother Lawrence at Mount Vernon. 
Here he met Lord Fairfax, a man possessed 
of vast estates stretching to the west and 
north. In the year 1748 Washington was 
glad to accept employment as private 
surveyor from his great landed neighbor. 
Appointment as a public surveyor of the 
Colony of Virginia soon came in sequence, 


a service to which he was mentally and ° 


bodily well adjusted. 


Active service on the central western 
frontier of Virginia, in the great mountain 
and valley forests of the Blue Ridge and the 
Alleghenies followed for several years. 
Here began that acute acquaintanceship 
with the west, and life in the west, that was 
to so well fit him for military and state 
affairs in later life. In surveying the 
extensive bounds of the Fairfax and other 
estates he came to have an appreciation 
for the value of virgin western lands well 
located. In the course, too, of these 
arduous professional duties he developed a 
mild passion for speculative investment in 
good unoccupied lands, a disposition which, 
fortunately for this country since it 
directed his attention to the western do- 
main, was to grow and continue with him 
throughout his life. 


As eventualities began to shape them- 
selves for the long-drawn-out French and 
Indian War, in the year 1753, he laid aside 
his Jacob’s staff and compass to go as the 
agent of Governer Dinwiddie to warn the 
French to leave their new forts on the upper 
Ohio waters then claimed by Virginia but 
now within the northeastern boundaries of 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. It was 
winter and an altogether trying time, but 
he successfully negotiated his mission and 
returned to secure, as a reward, promotion 
to Lieutenant Colonel of Virginia Militia. 
In the following year, 1754—came the 
victorious engagement at Great Meadows; 
then Fort Necessity and its early capitula- 
tion. A year later as Colonel of Staff he 
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accompanied Braddock to his defeat, 
rallied the disordered British and Colonial 
troops in a display of magnificent heroism, 
and returned to Tidewater to be commis- 
sioned the commander of all the military 
forces of Virginia. Three years later, 1758 
—he accompanied Forbes in his successful 
attack and capture of Fort Duquesne which 
he renamed Fort Pitt—the Pittsburgh of 
today. 

In all of these campaigns he had occasion 
to observe and philosophize upon the lands 
on the western waters as was the privilege 
of no other landed gentleman in America. 
In picturing Washington with his eyes 
continually on the West during this period 
it must not be forgotten that while these 
important events were transpiring, by the 
turn of a bit of personal good fortune, 
somewhat remote during his early years, 
he had become in 1752 through the un- 
timely death of his brother Lawrence, the 
residuary heir and master of Mount Vernon. 
The early anticipated occupation of this 
important and beautifully located estate 
on the waters of the Potomac River, which 
finally passed to him as owner in 1761, un- 
doubtedly stimulated in his mind a growing 
ambition to possess extensive lands in the 
western wilderness. 

Certain it is he and his brothers had been 
members of the Ohio Land Company of 
Virginia, had sent Gist to tour the Ohio 
and Kentucke Country in 1750 and 1751. 
They had planned, but for the old war with 
the French and Indians, to have taken up 
very extensive lands—perhaps two or three 
hundred thousand acres—in this western 
country. Conflicting military bounty 
land-grants made it impossible to go on 
with the original plans of this company 
after the signing of the treaty by which the 
French gave all their interest in Canada 
and the West to England. In this extrem- 
ity Washington evolved plans for the 
Mississippi Land Company which was 
launched in 1763 to operate what was 
known as the Walpole grant. 

In 1767 from his home at Mount Vernon, 
Washington, definitely impressed by the 
western country, wrote to Captain William 
Crawford in Western Pennsylvania in part 
as follows: 

“I offered in my last to join you in at- 
tempting to secure some of the most 
valuable lands in the king’s part, which I 


C7 
* Cook: Washington’s Western Lands, pp. 4and 5. 1930. 


think may be accomplished after a while, 
notwithstanding the proclamation that 
restrains it at present, and prohibits the 
settling of them at all . . any person 

. who neglects the present oppor- 
tunity of hunting out food lands, and in 
some measure marking and distinguishing 
them for his own, in order to keep others 
from settling them, will never regain 
: are 


“By this time it may be easy for you to 
discover that my plan is to secure a good 
deal of land . . I would choose, if it 
were practicable, to get large tracts to- 
gether, and it might be desirable to have 
them as near your settlement or Fort Pitt 
as they can be obtained of good quality 
but not to neglect others at a greater 
distance, if fine bodies of it lie in one 
We. kc 


But once again ‘‘the best laid schemes” 
were destined to failure for by the articles 
of the Treaty of Fort Stanwix effected at 
Rome in up-state New York in 1768, 
Virginia became possessed of all that great 
territory encompassed by the present states 
of West Virginia and Kentucky. Abandon- 
ing his preparations under the charter of the 
Mississippi Company, but unaltered in his 
determination to acquire extensive hold- 
ings of land in the West, Washington had 
recourse to the military bounties provided 
under the previous proclamation of Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie. In 1769 a petition for the 
allotment of two hundred thousand acres 
of land on the Ohio was granted by the 
Colonial Executive Council, and Crawford 
erstwhile assistant of Washington in the 
Shenandoah Valley and by now a deputy 
surveyor of Augusta County, was elected 
with Washington’s approval, special sur- 
veyor of this large grant. 


Enthused at the happy turn these 
transactions had taken, Washington made 
his tour down the Ohio and up the Kanawha 
—so vividly told in his diaries—in 1770, to 
personally inspect these lands for his 
Virginia Regiment and for himself. It was 
his fifth personal traverse of the upper 
waters of the Ohio and encroached closely 
upon a period when events of much larger © 
scope than the surveying of military lands, 
began to move him both in mind and body 
on, imperceptibly and guardedly reserved 
at first, but resolutely and irresistibly on 
and into inter-colonial affairs. He attended 
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the first and then the second Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia, where as the 
delegate of Virginia—sitting habitually in 
the uniform of a colonel of the Colony—he 
was unanimously selected upon the motion 
of John Adams of Massachusetts on June 
15, 1775,as the commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces of the United British Colonies 
in North America. 

Surveyor, planter, soldier, and now 
shortly to be acclaimed the great, the out- 
standing military genius of his time! 
Cambridge, New York, Valley Forge! Out 
of that group of persevering campaigns, 
played finally with a high courage and the 
ragged remnant of a provincial army across 
the New Jersey plains and marshes, came 
his conception of that remarkable penin- 
sular strategy which terminated success- 
fully at Yorktown with the surrender of 
Cornwallis in October 1781. Peace came 
in 1783 and Washington, returning his 
commission to Congress, retired to Mount 
Vernon, hoping to rest and somewhat 
recoup his war diminished estate. 


While turning again to his dismal swamp 
and other land adventures, he was re- 
called by unanimous vote of the electors to 
be the first president of the United States. 
Before taking up official life again, how- 
ever, he found time in the fall of 1784 to 
act as the promoter of a movement to 
improve transportation by canalization 
across the Alleghenies to the waters of the 
Ohio, and Fort Pitt—now Pittsburgh. It 
was his sixth and last crcssing of the 
mountains, one that he had planned and 
looked forward to for many _ years. 
Evidence now at hand indicates that 
throughout the entire Revolutionary period 
many times simply for diversion at an 
important or trying moment, he would 
turn his thoughts and make remark or 
write concerning his continued interest in 
western lands, their acquisition and im- 
provement. A close examination of his 
personal correspondence during these long 
and troubled years shows beyond a doubt, 
that although military and public affairs 
by good right commanded his continued 
attention, nothing could keep his thoughts 
- from returning in moments of leisure to his 
first love—the western country and its vast 
extent of rich and unoccupied lands. 

Years passed and with them two terms 
as president. Then Washington, obdurate 


and unmoved by popular appeal to continue 





—ae 


an office which had begun to press heavily 
upon him, returned to his own home and 
generous acres overlocking the Potomac, 
He was now one of the really wealthy men 
—in lands at least—of the new United 
States. Mount Vernon as it came to him 
contained 2,500 acres. He increased it 
finally to 9,000. : 


By 1771 he had in excess of 12,500 acres 
in Eastern and Central Virginia. In 1784 
he was a half owner with George Clinton 
of 6,000 acres in the beautiful and pro- 
ductive Mohawk Valley of New York. 
In Kentucky, in what is now Grayson 
County he had 5,000 acres secured by 
purchase from Henry Lee in 1798 “‘fcr six 
hundred pounds in currency.” North- 
ward in the Ohio country he_ possessed 
3,051 acres on the Little Miami secured in 
January 1783, and other lands further up 
the Ohio swelled these holdings to a total 
9,744 acres. In Maryland he had 1,119 
acres, in Pennsylvania about 1,879. On 
June 16, 1794—toward the end of his 
eventful career—he wrote from Phila- 
delphia to Presley Neville* of Pittsburgh in 
part: 


“My land on the Ohio and Great 
Kanawha rivers, amounting to 32,373 
acres, was once sold for sixty-five thousand 
French Crowns—but (the purchaser) get- 
ting a little embarrassed in his finances by 
the revolution in his country, by mutual 
agreement the bargain was canceled . 


It was at this time and in this same 
letter with a consciousness of age creeping 
somewhat upon him and the difficulties of 
transmontane pioneer travelling making 
it a growing impossibility to see and attend 
to it personally, that he wrote: 


“From the experience of many years, 
I have found distant property in land more 
pregnant of perplexities than profit. | 
have therefore resolved to sell all I hold on 
the western waters... 


But this late ambition of America’s first 
great leader, the world respected master of 
Mount Vernon, did not come to pass. 
On December 14, 1799, in his house above 
the lordly river close on its way to the sea, 
he passed on to such good rewards as a 
well ordered nature has provided for man 
from time immemorial. To his heirs he 
left an estimated 60,200 acres of land, 


« Cook: Washington’s Western Lands, pp. 124-125, 1930. 
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much of which soon found its way into 
devious hands; some of it into unending 
litigation and loss. To his sorrowing 
countrymen he left a name immortal 
—beyond compare in the long train of 
American history; a name and a memory 
which John Marshall of Virginia later to be 
his biographer and chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, promptly declared by way 
of resolution in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States Congress, was 
“frst in war and first in peace.’’ Marshall 
might have added had be but known at the 
time, ‘“‘and first to broadly envision and 
actually possess the Western Country.” 
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An Announcement 


We have combined our Louisville 
and Chattanooga offices at Chatta- 
nooga. 


All memberships, records and files 
will remain complete and intact as in 
Louisville, and all registrants and 
patrons will receive our best service. 

Miss Virginia Luten, the most ef- 
ficient manager of our Louisville office, 
has entered another field and Mr. R. C. 
Reynolds, who for more than ten years 
has been manager of the Chattanooga 
office, has been made manager of the 
combined offices. 

We ask for a continuance of your 
patronage, friendship and goodwill. 


Faithfully yours, 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
W. H. JONES, Gen’! Mgr. 
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Washington the Farmer 


By C. O. 
Morehead State 


If one is in doubt about the activities 
and interest of George Washington in 
farming, one has only to investigate to be 
convinced that he was one of the most 
active and scientific farmers of his day. 
Evidence of this is to be found in abun- 
dance in his private accounts, diary, letters, 
agricultural papers, and the reports of his 
overseers On his various plantations. From 
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these sources one is convinced that he was 
interested in almost every phase of agri- 
culture known in his day and specially 
interested in certain phases of it. 

Pan Colonial life of the Eighteenth 
Century, in which Washington lived, great 
planters of necessity tried to make their 
plantations self-sufficient. They produced 
on them the food that their families, their 
indentured servants, and their slaves con- 
sumed. Here they must manufacture 
articles of everyday use. Articles of 
luxury, however, and some of the comforts 
of life must be imported from the mother 
country. These the planters usually 
ordered direct from their agents in London 
or Liverpool. In exchange for such goods 
they sent abroad products of the planta- 
tions. In Virginia the chief of these 
products shipped abroad for the payment 
of imported goods was tobacco. Much of 
the goods procured in the English markets 
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were bought on credit and paid for when 
the next crop of tobacco was _ shipped 
abroad. It was in such an environment 
that Washington lived prior to the Revolu- 
tion, and it was under these conditions that 
he farmed and transacted business. 

It is agreed that Washington came to be 
a very wealthy man for his day. How 
did he acquire his wealth? It is true that 
his father, Augustine Washington, owned 
thousands of acres of land as well as an 
interest in some small iron works, but he 
had been married twice and left two sets 
of children. George belonged to the 
younger set, and the Virginia laws of 
primogeniture gave the greater part of the 
father’s estate to the oldest son. Con- 
sequently George’s share was compara- 
tively small—two hundred and eighty 
acres on the Rappahannock, a few smaller 
tracts, a few slaves, a fourth of the residuary 
estate, and a revisionary interest in Mount 
Vernon, which had fallen to his elder half- 
brother, Lawrence. 


In 1748 he acquired by patent five 
hundred acres in Frederick County. In 
1750 he bought four hundred and fifty-six 
acres. In 1752 he bought two hundred 
and fifty-two acres. In 1757 he bought five 
hundred acres on Dogue Run near Mount 
Vernon, In 1752 Lawrence Washington 
died, and after the early death of his only 
surviving child, George inherited the Mount 
Vernon estate, which Lawrence had named 
after Admiral Vernon under whom he had 
fought in the war of Jenkin’s Ear. 

George’s greatest acquisition of wealth: 
however, came through his marriage with 
Martha Custis, the wealthy young widow 
of Daniel Parke Custis, on January 6, 1759. 
The bride was the possessor of lands, 
slaves, money, and stock in the bank of 
England, to the amount of one hundred 
thousand dollars. All this property now 
practically became Washington’s. His two 
stepchildren had property of their own, 
which Washington controlled, until the 
death of the daughter, when her property 
became the property of Mrs. Washington. 
This meant that it virtually belonged to 
Washington. 
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In 1759 he bought three hundred and 
seventy-five acres near Mount Vernon. 
About 1760 he added one thousand eight 
hundred and six acres more to his estate. 
Later he acquired what he called the 
“Ferry Farm,’ on the Potomac River 
below Mount Vernon. On this was a 
fishery. By 1771 he had acquired in the 
settled part of Virginia twelve thousand 
four hundred and sixty-three acres of land. 
His holdings in land, however, were not 
confined to Virginia. They extended into 
the valley of the Ohio, to the southwestern 
part of Pennsylvania, and to the Mohawk 
Valley, but his actual farming activities 
were confined chiefly to his Virginia lands. 


While fighting for American indepen- 
dence Washington was absent from his 
estate and for six years of that time he did 
not visit it at all. While on his way to 
attack Cornwallis at Yorktown, he visited 
Mount Vernon for the first time in six 
years. In December 1783, Washington 
resigned his command of the Continental 
Army and retired to Mount Vernon to 
repair his estate, which had suffered in his 
absence. From this time on till near the 
time of his death he occasionally acquired 
additional lands. At the death of his 
mother he inherited her estate. In 1799 
in his final will he listed his estate at 
sixty thousand two hundred and two acres, 
besides lots in several Virginia towns. At 
the time of his death he was estimated to 
be worth $750,000.00, an amount which 
made him the richest man in America. 


In farming, Washington had to meet 
and overcome difficult problems. The 
land that he bought from time to time 
must be paid for. His family and his 
almost constant stream of visitors must be 
provided for. His slaves must be fed and 
clothed. His livestock must be fed and 
cared for. The operating expenses of his 
plantations must be met. All this was no 
inconsiderable undertaking. How was it 
to be done? He endeavored to raise the 
food necessary for man and beast, and his 
money crop, like that of most of Virginians, 
was tobacco. In the sixties and early 
seventies we find accounts of his tobacco 
crops. The yield of tobacco on _ his 
plantations seems to have increased till the 
year 1763 when it reached a maximum of 
89,079 pounds. After this year it steadily 
declined till 1773 when the yield was but 
5,000 pounds. From this date on there are 


but few references to it. In 1794 he 
records that he has had twenty-five hogs- 
heads stored in Alexandria, for the past 
five or six years waiting for the low price 
to advance. He complained that he did 
not get as good prices as his neighbors. 
Moreover, he realized that tobacco was 
detrimental to the fertility of land. Con- 
sequently, we find him turning to the cul- 
tivation of wheat and the manufacture of 
flour at the mills on his farms, for the West 
India market. After the Revolution he 
doubted the wisdom of trying to raise corn, 
except what was necessary for his slaves 
and hogs, and finally near the end of his 
life he was buying large quantities of corn. 


One of his biographers, P. L. Haworth, 
tells us that Washington was the first 
American conservationist of soil. Most 
Americans of his time little realized the 
importance of conserving the soil. It was 
the custcem to cultivate a piece of land until 
it would produce no more and then clear 
new fields and cultivate them until they 
were worn out. Not so with Washington. 
He had vision enough to see that the 
country ere long would be thickly peopled 
and that the soil should be conserved for 
future generations. With this idea of the 
rights of future generations he tried to 
inform himself on the best methods then in 
existence for soil conservation, and by 
experiment to discover new and more 
practical methods. 


There was little literature to be had on 
agriculture prior to the Revolution so 
Washington’s early knowledge on the sub- 
ject was gained by careful experiments and 
careful records of those experiments, car- 
ried out very much as a trained scientific 
agriculturalist would today. Hesowed oats 
in the fall to ascertain whether they would 
do better than to sow them in the spring. 
He experimented with alfalfa. He experi- 
mented with various grasses and grains to 
see if he could improve his Virginia lands. 
He experimented with fertilizers and came 
to some definite conclusions as to what sort 
of available fertilizers were best. (There 
were no commercial fertilizers in his time 
such as are common today.) He tried 
horse, cow, and sheep manure, marl from 
the hillside, clay of various kinds, and marl 
from the swampy shores of the tidewater 
regions of the Potomac. 


During the years devoted to fighting the 
British, Washington did not neglect his 
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agricultural interests. He had reports 
from his plantation managers and from 
his neighbors. He observed the methods 
of farming in the territories through which 
he marched and fought. Mr. Haworth 
says: “He had left Mount Vernon a 
simple country gentleman; he came back 
to it one of the most famous men in the 
world.” His fame did not interfere with 
his interests in farming. He profited by 
his experiences in the other parts of the 
country. He had learned something from 
other men, and their methods of farming 
and their crops. 


On his return to Mount Vernon, Wash- 
ington applied this new knowledge to the 
reconstruction of his estate in Virginia, 
which in his absence had much run down. 
He had learned that northern farmers 
paid much attention to livestock and grass 
as conservators of the soil. He saw that they 
used more and better farming implements. 
He saw that they took pains to beautify 
their farms and homes. He set about 
deliberately to try some of their methods 
and tools. It was at this time that he 
experimented with Cape of Good Hope 
wheat, Siberian wheat, and Eastern Shore 
peas. He fought the Hessian fly, which is 
still an enemy of wheat growers. Scme of 
his experiments were successful; others 
were failures. He devised a crude type of 
drill with which to plant corn and smaller 
grain. It worked with some success. By 
experiment Washington confirmed his 
belief that better results could be obtained 
by planting large potatoes than small ones. 
He experimented with the amount of 
grain that should be sown on an acre of 
land to get the best results. By this he 
learned that too much or too little grain 
could be sown per acre. He then tried to 
sow the correct quantity on any piece of 
ground. 


After the Revolution was over he did 
not cease to collect agricultural information 
wherever he could find it. While presiding 
over the Federal Constitutional Convention 
in the hot summer of 1787, he learned how 
to cultivate buckwheat. After the con- 
vention he made a trip through New Eng- 
land where he learned more of farming. 
It was shortly after the Revolution that he 
began to read a journal published by the 
eminent British agriculturalist and traveler, 
Arthur Young, called the ‘Annals of 
Agriculture.” To widen his agricultural 





knowledge he entered into a rather exten- 
sive correspondence with Young, who later 
sent him seeds, an English plow, and a plan 
for a barn. He corresponded with other 
men who were interested in agriculture. 
He got valuable ideas from Sir John Sinclair 
of England; and from Noah Webster, 
author of the dictionary, he got the theory 
that land could best be fertilized from the 
air through vegetation, a theory which 
today is a proved fact. Washington was 
thoroughly convinced of the value of 
rotation of crops, and that one of these 
crops should be some form of grass. He 
accordingly worked out in detail a plan for 
the rotation of crops for one of his planta- 
tions, which was divided into seven fields. 
By this plan each field in seven years was 
to be cultivated three years, to be in grass 
three years, and in a manure crop one. 


Washington showed more or less interest 
in raising animals and fowls. He raised 
chickens, turkeys, geese, ducks, and other 
kinds of birds. He tried different breeds 
of hogs, but he developed none equal to the 
better breeds of today. He used one 
hundred hogs annually to feed his family 
and slaves. He had considerable interest 
in cattle. He used them for heavy work 
on the farm, for meat, and for butter 
and milk, but we suspect that he never 
developed a good dairy variety for he 
records a complaint that from one hundred 
cows not enough butter was produced one 
year for the plantation. The animals of 
special interest to him were horses, mules, 
and sheep. He kept few sheep in compari- 
son with the amount of land he owned. 
He, however, seems to have tried to make 
improvements in his sheep. We find him 
recording the amount of wool taken from 
them at different times. At one time he 
had been able to get from them fleeces 
averaging five and one-quarter pounds. 
During the war they seem to have deterio- 
rated since at its close the fleeces averaged 
less than half that number of pounds. 
Moreover, dogs were detrimental to his 
sheep industry. 


In his earlier life his chief interest among 
animals was in horses. He kept stallions, 
brood mares, draft horses, riding horses, 
and coach horses. He tried to improve his 
horses by bringing to his farm better breeds. 
At one time he bought in Pennsylvania 
thirteen brood mares. At another he 
purchased a blooded Arabian stallion. 
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Near the close of his life he bought two 
pacers of the Narragansetts breed. After 
the close of the Revolution he turned his 
attention to mules and became the first 
breeder of mules in America. In 1785 he 
imported a large jack and two jennets from 
Spain. The next year Washington received 
from Lafayette a smaller jack and two 
jennets shipped from the island of Malta. 
With this start his plantations in a few 
years were well stocked with mules. These 
animals afforded Washington much satis- 
faction. He claimed that they could do 
more work than horses and required less 
feed. He proposed to develop two varie- 
ties of them—a heavy variety for draft 
purposes on the farm and a lighter variety 
for drawing carriages and for riding. It 
is not certain that mules proved satisfactory 
to him as carriage and saddle animals. 

During the Revolution his scenic taste 
developed. Prior to this he had taken a 
great interest in a large variety of fruit 
trees. Now he added to this interest 
ornamental plants. He had shrubs and 
trees planted about his house. We find 
him sowing English lawn grass, developing 
a flower garden, and enlarging and beauti- 
fying his house. 

Washington showed a fondness for a 
variety of amusements, but fox hunting 
seems to have been his favorite amusement 
on the farm. His diaries are replete with 
references to his hunting expeditions on his 
plantations. On these trips he was usually 
accompanied by others. Frequently, he was 
accompanied by his stepson and later by 
his step-grandson. 

It is not too much to say that Washington 
was an agricultural leader as well as a 
military and political leader. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By W. L. MatrHEws, Jr. 
Training School, Western Teachers College 


The nation-wide observance of the 
bicentennial of George Washington’s birth 
shows that the undying spirit of patriotism 
and love of freedom for which he lived still 
burns in the hearts of his countrymen. 
One of the purposes of this celebration 
should be to feed this flame by a study of 
that noble life of the “Father of his 
Country.” 


Washington received his education from 
the out-of-doors and from practical men, 
not books. At sixteen he was a public 
surveyor, and when only twenty he made 
a perilous journey of a thousand miles in 
dead winter through Indian country to 
warn the French away from the Ohio 
valley. He saved the British under 
Braddock after a surprise attack during the 
French and Indian War. Washington was 
chosen commander-in-chief of the Con- 
tinental troops when the colonies revolted. 
He led a weak, untrained, unequipped 
band of patriots through the privations of 
Valley Forge to victory over the trained 
British regulars. Washington served two 
terms as president of the new country, 
establishing stability and confidence in an 
untried government. General and states- 
man, he was truly “‘first in war, first in peace, 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

In paying due honor to the life of George 
Washington, the United States inaugurated 
the Bicentennial Celebration, which is 
being observed in every city and state in 
the Union and in many foreign countries. 

Among the many things that are being 
done in connection with the celebration 
are the coining of a new twenty-five cent 
piece, carrying a likeness of Washington, 
and the publishing of a biography of 
Washington. Both of these outstanding 
projects are being sponsored by Congress. 

By this celebration the sacred memory 
of George Washington is kept alive in the 
hearts of American citizens; his strength, 
courage, and assurance give confidence to 
his countrymen. So long as we have loyal 
and patriotic Americans to withstand 
attacks from without and from within, the 
“Father of his Country” will not have 
lived in vain. 


George Washington 


By J. B. SHELY, 
Superintendent, Anderson County Schools 


This year we are celebrating the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington, Esq., surveyor, 
Indian fighter, commander-in-chief of the 
American Army, first president of the 
American Republic, country gentleman, 
farmer. 





J. B. SHELY 


Every school should have his picture on 
the wall, should display the American flag, 
and should extol his many virtues, and 
proclaim his wonderful deeds. I have 
little sympathy for writers who defame the 
names of the founders of this republic. On 
the other hand, there is danger that we 
attribute to them powers and qualities that 
they did not have and that we make them 
super men. There is a danger that we shall 
make so much of Washington, the hero, 
that we lose sight of Washington, the man. 


I believe in patriotism. It should be 
taught to children in school so far as it can 
be taught. There is no better way to teach 
it than through the lives of the leaders, 
past and present, who have thought, 
worked, and suffered to establish and guide 
the nation. It is not necessary that we 
create a fictitious Washington. His acts 
that are undisputed facts of history are 





enough. His trip to Canada at the begin- 
ning of the French and Indian Warisenough 
to thrill any boy. His conduct through 
the French and Indian War, and through 
the Revolutionary War, showed that he was 
a leader and that he had qualities that 
make a man. His refusal to take pay for 
his services during the war attested to his 
patriotism. As a statesman he was not 
brilliant, but courageous and safe. He was 
a great American citizen. 


When invited to become king, he did not 
cast aside the crown reluctantly as did 
Caesar but vigorously. There was nothing 
in his life of which Americans need be 
ashamed, and it is not necessary that we 
add anything of doubtful authenticity. 


There is one side of his life I hope the 
schools will emphasize and that is his love 
for rural life, and his interest in agriculture. 
His home was a show place, and is now a 
shrine, but he was also, if not a ‘“‘dirt farm- 
er,’’at least a practical farmer. He was the 
first American farmer to practice crop 
rotation to preserve and improve the 
fertility of the soil. He improved the 
livestock of his farm, and encouraged his 
neighbors to keep better stock. He kept 
books so that he could tell at the end of the 
year what part of his farming operations 
showed a profit and what showed a loss. 
He planted trees, shrubs, and flowers. He 
believed in adding beauty as well as utility 
to his place. Like all true sons of the soil, 
he was given to hospitality and was fond 
of rural sports, especially fox hunting. 
He studied agriculture as closely and 
thoroughly as he studied state-craft, and 
planned his farm operations with the same 
care that he planned his military cam- 
paigns. 


The teachers of the country have an 
opportunity to benefit the coming genera- 
tion through the study of Washington’s 
life and character. They should teach 
pupils about the real Washington, teach 
them industry and thrift as he practiced 
them and have them follow the code_of 
honor and truth as he followed it. 
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Washington 


By CARLEEN E. PROEHL, 
Teacher J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky. 


This project on Washington was begun 
last term following my visit to Mount 
Vernon. Realizing that the pupils in my 
class were among the thousands who will 
never travel, I determined to bring this 
shrine to them. 


Their interest and enthusiasm was easily 
aroused by a talk on the subject. I chose 
that part of February near Washington’s 
birthday for a description of his home 
knowing that children in the sixth grade 
were more or less familiar with the life of 
the Father cf Our Country. 


Following this discussion, which lasted 
for five days, the class suggested that the 
life of this great man be broken up into 
parts and the various groups visit the 
libraries and bring in their stories. To 
maintain interest over a long period, every 
topic was assigned a date and was read 
and discussed then. 

Thirteen topics covered the subjects and 
thus allowed three children to bring in 
papers on each assigned date. The chil- 
dren volunteered for the subjects and there 
was little difficulty in including every child. 
As the compositions were brought in Mount 
Vernon was more frequently mentioned 
and then pictures were used. Large 
pictures, small pictures, pictures of the 
exterior, interior, and the grounds as well as 
scenes showing parts of the house. Finally 
a boy who was extremely clever with his 
hands suggested building the house. He 
thought of it, no doubt, because many 
children were striving for the prize offered 
yearly by the Realtor’s Board when 
children build cardboard houses. 

The class immediately agreed and the 
room buzzed with suggestions. After 
much thought it was decided to use a 
corrugated box as the frame and a neighbor- 
ing grocer kindly furnished this. As 
every one wanted to work it was necessary 
to divide the class (forty-two) into com- 
mittees, giving each a definite part to do. 
One group cut openings for doors and 
windows. Another cut tag board to be 
used as weatherboarding; a third cut green 
paper for shutters while the fourth gathered 
cellophane for windows. While some glued 


the weatherboards, others made the side 





porch, the front veranda and the bay 
window. The dormer windows gave us 
much trouble but we were repaid when 
they were put in. To have our roof 
covered with shingles, the committee cut 
tag boards into strips, scalloping one edge. 
These when lapped did nicely for the 
shingled roof. 


The committee on building at last had 
our house finished and the painters immedi- 
ately took possession of the house, giving 
the roof two coats of red and the walls 
two of white. Even I was surprised when 
it was completed. Because we used paper 
entirely, it was necessary to paint with 
calcimo which is furnished by the school. 
It was spring by this time, as we worked 
only on Fridays, so fer the gardens we cut 
hedging and twigs, removed the leaves, 
putting green paper ones instead, and 
using clay for a base, we soon had Mount 
Vernon surrounded with green trees and 
standing cn a slight slope covered with 
green grass (dyed bath towels). 


The compositions were assembled and 
put into three booklets, each complete from 
Washington’s boyhood to his death. 


This term we decided to complete the 
grounds, as every American citizen is asked 
to give thought to this outstanding charac- 
ter during the bicentennial year of his birth. 


Two tables were used, but some substitute 
was necessary for the dyed bath towels. 
After many experiments we found ordinary 
sawdust dyed green with calcimo did 
admirably for the grass. Again the class 
was divided into committees, each with a 
chairman and adefinite task. Not satisfied 
with the house and grounds at Mount 
Vernon alone, some groups reproduced 
scenes—Betsy Ross and the Flag, the 
Surrender of Cornwallis, Washington at 
Valley Forge, and Washington’s bedroom. 
These provided work for everyone. 


The principal figures are dolls made by 
the children of wire covered with cotton 
and wrapped with thread. The heads, 
balls of cotton, were dipped in white 
shellac and when nearly dry the faces were 
made by pulling out the cotton for the 
nose and making two depressions for the 
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eyes. The faces were then put in with 
ink—the back of the heads covered with 
glue and white cotton to represent the 
wigs worn in colonial times. When 
dressed in the costumes of the day, they 
make creditable soldiers, etc., especially as 
they can be bent into any desired positions. 


Group ONE made tents (sewed un- 
bleached cotton), raised a flag, mounted 
bare trees, covered the ground with saw- 
dust and then salt (snow), made cannons 
of wood, cannon balls of clay, placed 
Washington on his knees, and Valley Forge 
was complete. 


Group Two made colonial and British 
soldiers of paper, painting the costumes, 
later mounting them on wood cut out along 
same outline. These, when mounted on 
strips of wood, served very nicely for the 
two armies. Washington was mounted on 
a white horse (cut from wood). Cornwallis 
in his brilliant red coat stands ready to 
give up his sword and the ground covered 
with green and brown sawdust and the 
surrender of Cornwallis was complete. 


Group THREE reproduced the familiar 
picture of Betsy Ross. Using a box as a 
beginning, the front, top and part of a side 
were removed. The walls were papered 
(drawing paper tinted gray and a gay 
border painted by one child), the grate and 
clock made of cardboard painted brown 
and put in, curtains and chairs made, the 
figures dressed (by four girls) and placed 
in the chairs and Betsy Ross was done. 


Group Four built and furnished Wash- 
ington’s bedroom. This group was made 
up of boys and girls. The boys made the 
furniture, being very careful and working 
unassisted by the teacher. They made a 
dresser, two chairs, four-poster bed, a 
table and trunk. The girls made furnish- 
ings for the bed and the chairs and window 
curtains and then made three rugs for the 
floor. This room never fails to draw a 
favorable comment from every girl and 
woman. 





Group FIve made hedging, using small 
pieces of bexwood obtained for the asking, 
fastened in clay. When the clay hardens 
the hedge can be trimmed to the desired 
shape and height. 


Group Six made the outbuildings, the 
kitchen, carriage house, quarters for the 
white and black servants, using weather- 
boarding and shingling the same as on the 
big house. They also made the covered 
way through which Mr. Washington’s food 
was carried from the outside kitchen. 


Group SEVEN made the green houses 
(cardboard frames covered with cello- 
phane) even to the tables inside holding 
miniature flower beds. 


Group E1cuT made four panels depict- 
ing incidents in Washington’s life. The 
class chose—‘‘George and the Cherry 
Tree,’ “Crossing the Delaware,’’ ‘Valley 
Forge,” “The Inauguration,’ the coach 
used to carry his wife to the new capital. 
These are white cardboard with silhouettes 
cut from black paper. When it was all 
assembled the children’s pleasure was and 
is unbounded. They guard these tables 
with jealous care. 

So they might have something to recall 
a great man and a pleasant occupation, 
each child made a silhouette of Washington 
using black paper and plaster of Paris. 

Now that the handwork is completed, 
the stories in, the books made, we will close 
with two plays—scenes taken from ‘The 
Man Who Bore the Burden,” by Augusta 
Stevenson, ‘Christmas Night in Trenton 
Before Washington’s Arrival’’ and ‘Valley 
Forge.” 

There is little doubt in my mind but 
that this group of children know Wash- 
ington and will be much keener listeners 
to all they hear of Washington through 
these coming months. He seems an old 
friend to them. Constantly a child will 
retell what he hears over the radio, or has 
read in a magazine. Washington attracts 


them as a familiar figure. 
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In building these things only available 
materials were used—there was absolutely 
no cost to any child and none to the 
teacher except for glue, school supplies 
and rag bags being commandeered; with 
cardboard from the corner grocery, dishes 
for molds in plaster of Paris work, and 
hedge from the prunings in a tree nursery. 
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AN APPEAL TO WASHINGTON 
By NAUNERLE CALHOUN, 
Junior, University Training School, Lexington, Ky. 


O, famous man, forever in the light of fame, 

Who really knows you, 

And who, unknowing, finds a true love for you 
in his heart? 

O, paragon, excelling, so they say, in truth, 

Is that the real you? 

From whom sweet Martha Custis could not bear 
to be apart. 

More likely, is it not, historians have hidden you 
behind fictitious veils of their own weaving, 

Admirable, 

Perfect, 

But never lovable. 


O, -_ known shade, cross once the spirits’ border- 
and. 

Tear down this image. 

Let us admire you still but also love you as a man. 

George Washington, make known a sense of humor 
here, 

Show once your temper; aE ree 

That you included fun, a love for playing, in life’s 


plan. 

Indulgent when concerning others’ weaknesses, 
emotional and magnetizing, let us perhaps 

Admire you, 

Revere you, 

And always love you. 
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THE WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE 


At the close of the year 1777, Washing- 
ton moved the army to Valley Forge to 
spend the winter. This was a strong 
position among the hills about twenty 
miles northwest of Philadelphia. It was a 
period of intense suffering. ‘‘For some 
days past,” writes Washington, ‘there has 
been little less than famine in the camp.” 
Most of the soldiers were in rags, only a 
few had bed clothing. Many had to sit 
by the fire all night to keep warm, and some 
of the sick soldiers were without beds or 
even loose straw to lie upon. Nearly 
three thousand were barefoot and many 
had frozen feet because of the lack of shoes. 
It makes one’s heart sick to read about what 
these brave men passed through during 
that wretched winter. Yet, in spite of 
bitter trials and distressing times, Wash- 
ington never doubted that in the end the 
American cause would triumph. A beauti- 
ful story is told showing his courageous 
faith while in the midst of pitiful scenes. 
One day when ‘Friend Potts,’ a good 
Quaker farmer, was near the camp, he saw 
Washington on his knees in the woods, his 
cheeks wet with tears, praying for help and 
guidance. When the farmer returned to 
his home, he said to his wife. ‘George 
Washington will succeed. The Americans 
will secure their independence.’”’ ‘What 
makes thee think so, Isaac?’’, inquired his 
wife. ‘I have heard him pray, Hannah, 
out in the woods today and the Lord will 
surely hear his prayer.”’ 


Many events happened between this 
winter at Valley Forge and the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown, but never 
again while the war lasted was the sky so 
dark. Washington was leading his army 
through the valley of despair. Wecannot 
follow him through the remainder of the 
war, which, under his loyal and competent 
leadership was brought to successful close. 


RUSSEL COLLINS, 6-A, 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky. 





Our Washington---An Apotheosis 
And an Appreciation 


By ETHEL ALLEN Murpny, 
Teacher of English, J. M. Atherton High School for Girls, Louisville 


When one scans the mass of material set 
forth upon the life and character of Wash- 
ington in preparation for the celebration 
of the two hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, one feels that anything one could 
write of him now, would be, as a naive 
person remarked of Shakespeare’s works, 
“only a collection of quotations.’’ Who 
can say anything mew of him, and who, 
other than a prefound student cf history, 
with source books and documents at his 
finger tips, would dare to say anything new 
about him? 


It seems, with much modern biography, 
that since all the good has been said of 
great ones, the only field of exploration ieft 
open is that hitherto avoided by people 
of reserve, sympathy, and forbearance 
—namely the faults, the failings, the slips, 
the blunders, the weaknesses, which so few 
escape in one form or another. The grue- 
some task of reassembling the disinterred 
beings of the illustrious dead into Franken- 
stein creations reconstructed along lines of 
pornographic research, may appeal to some 
people, but not to me. I am, for my part, 
too appreciative of the necessity of the race 
for heroic and lovable prototypes, to want 
to destroy the inspiration which has come 
to millions of developing lives from what was 
glorious and admirable in the great people 
who have lighted for us beacons of character 
and achievement. We must know, ‘from 
our own struggles to our own obscure 
achievements, how many faults and tem- 
peramental weaknesses crop out and hinder 
us, how only, as it seems, by the grace of 
God we have been saved from crucial mis- 
takes in our own lives. We must know 
therefore, that every human achievement is 
consummated through stress and struggle, 
and that faults are inevitable, but are not 
the things on which to focus our attention 
when we scan the life in its wholeness. 
Goethe wrote, ‘So long as one strives, one 
errs.” How f¢rue it is! But one forgives 


the inevitable errors for the sake of the 
striving. 

The faults, the weaknesses of Washington 
would, therefore, interest me only as they 





would show that he was human, and also, 
as one perceives from reading biographical 
material, that he had enemies (as every 
positive and outstanding character must 
have), who magnified his faults or invented 
slanderous tales for their own ends. If 
there are certain works tending to show 
“that our idol had feet of clay,’’ I might 
point out that our first ancestor was, 
according to Holy Writ, kneaded of the 
earth, and that “feet of clay’’ may be 
needed to walk this earth, but that, none 
the less, under that marvelous dome which 
man carries on his shoulders, may be 
visions which soar to heaven. From feet 
of clay to heights of sublime vision, runs the 
gamut of human personality which may 
well make us marvel! 


From the breathless airplane flight which 
I have made over the terrain of his biog- 
raphies, I have gathered impressions which 
have re-endeared to me that large, benevo- 
lent man of my childhood picturings, who 
stood out so simply at first as the youthful 
wielder of the hatchet and the frank 
refuser of the lie, as the young surveyor, as 
the gallant young American, foster-child of 
the wilderness, who in the confusion of 
Braddock’s expedition was master of him- 
self, as the majestic figure with the snow- 
white horse, as the kneeling suppliant in 
the snow at Valley Forge, as the stalwart 
presence in the military cape in the boat 
with the soldiers ‘‘crossing the Delaware,” 
as the gallant conqueror who spared to a 
gallant foe the humiliation of surrendering 
his sword, as the companion of the 
benignant lady, Martha, with her snowy 
hair and kerchief. How many there are 
who share with me these pictures from the 
days of childhood! And how impossible 
it is ever to erase them! 

Perhaps these pictures will not be closely 
interwoven into the mental tapestries of 
the new generations. Perhaps they will 
fade out with the open fireplace, the 
staircase, and the horse-drawn vehicle. 
Perhaps other impressions just as creative 
will take their place, but I am grateful for 
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these gracious impressions which seem now, 
somehow, part and parcel of my faith in 
life. I feel that people need such apothe- 
oses, such life patterns, to synthesize the 
wavering elements of human nature. 
Interwoven as they are with the imagina- 
tive and the legendary, in their illustrations 
of character, they are, nevertheless, true, 
somehow, to the inmost realities of our 
human aspirations. 


I have always felt that I received more 
real impressions of ancient life and thought 
from the writings of Herodotus, and a more 
living sense of the spirit and genius of the 
Roman race from the stories of Livy, than 
from the meticulous tracings and dubious 
weighings of fact by modern commentators, 
necessary as the latter are to scientific 
research. Soit is with George Washington. 
Though the Reverend Mason L. Weems 
may have told a pretty fairy tale when he 
attributed to the juvenile Washington the 
chopping of the cherry tree and the 
utterance of the famous words, ‘‘I cannot 
tell a lie,”"—yet I find in the utterances of 
Washington himself the indications of a 
person who, at least, preferred to tell the 
truth, a frank nature leaning always to 
truth and honesty, and “‘keeping the prow 
turned towards right.’’ So, whether the 
story is literally true of Washington, it is 
a true illustration of an outstanding trait. 


I find, as I review the biographies of 
Washington, that he had, judging from his 
own actions and his own expressed thoughts 
in crucial public situations and in private 
relationships, a noble and extensive array 
of substantial human traits of the most 
practical and likable kind. As I grow 
better acquainted with him through my 
readings, I have this feeling, ‘‘I am glad to 
know George Washington.” I feel I am 
“friends with him.” I am glad to hear 
from the artist Stuart and others that he 
had ‘‘a tremendous temper,” but ‘‘had it 
under wonderful control.’”’ I am glad to 
read that General Scott says that on finding 
Lee retreating, he ‘‘swore like an angel 
from heaven.’’ These are quite manly and 
likable traits. It seems to me _ that 
Washington was what we might call a 
human Greatest Common Divisor that could 
put itself into the greatest number of 
human situations in the world of his day 
in which he moved, and ‘‘come out even.” 
It was said of him (I quote from ‘The 
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True George Washington,” by Paul Leices- 
ter Ford): 


“The British could, and did repeatedly, defeat the 
Continental Army, but they could mot beat the 
General.” 


It would take too long to enter at length 
into these traits which made him a living 
cross-section of American colonial charac- 
ter and a true prototype and progenitor of 
the American character at its best. Let 
us just flash the spotlight for an instant 
on views of him with which we are all 
more or less familiar: 


We know that he was of hardy, yet 
gentlemanly English ancestry, inclining 
him to a liberty-loving nature. Though 
he took no vain pride in his ancestry, he 
acknowledged this gift from these forebears. 


I like to think of those exercise books 
which he painstakingly ccpied out as 
models in writing and lessons in gentle 
breeding—‘‘Rules of Civility and Decent 
Behavior in Company and Conversation,” 
as they were called. We know that these 
maxims functioned indeed in Washington’s 
life and that biographers have regarded 
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them as a formative influence in the 
development of his character. 

Pleasant to think of, is his friendship 
with Lord Fairfax. Weare told, “asa boy, 
Washington learned much from Lord 
Fairfax, an English nobleman, a contribu- 
tor to the Spectator, and an accomplished 
gentleman, who had come to America to 
look after his vast estates beyond the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. They became fast 
friends. From Lord Fairfax, Washington 
gained a knowledge of men and manners 
that no school could give.” 

The precepts gathered from the ‘Rules 
of Civility,” and the influence of Lord 
Fairfax, doubtless wrought into his youth- 
ful consciousness a quality of adaptation 
which carried him creditably through situa- 
tions in life where the manner of doing and 
saying things is important. A revival of 
courtesy-consciousness, one may observe 
in passing, would do this present hustling 
and hustled world no harm. 

We know cf his early experience as a 
surveycr which inured him to hardships 
and perils and familiarized him with the 
land. We know of his march with Brad- 
dock, of his early soldiering, of his mission 
to warn the French from the Ohio valley. 

“Washington delivered Governor Din- 
widdie’s letter to the French commandant 
at Fort Le Boeuf, about twenty miles 
south of Lake Erie, and after many hard- 
ships and perilous adventures, returned to 
Williamsburg, the capital of Virginia.”’ 

We know of his tenacity, faith, and 
courage during the Revolution. We 
know of his modesty, his balance, restraint, 
and general good sense in both private and 
public affairs. We know of his cordiality 
and generosity in friendships, and in 
family relations, of his provisions for his 
mother, of his consideration for his wife. 
We see him engaging a housekeeper to 
spare her the too strenuous duties of 
managing a house, which, as he said, 
received as many guests as a tavern. We 
see him writing out her orders, specifying 
details as to her robes and mantles. We 
see him ordering sugarplums, books, and 
toys for his stepchildren. We know of his 
love for these children and for the children 
of the surviving boy, whom he considered 
as his own. We know of his fatherly 
feeling for his officers and men. We know 


of his kindness to his servants and em- 
ployes and of the love of many of them 





for him. We know of his hospitable home 
life. We know of his appreciation of ‘‘the 
ladies,” in a way that does credit to his 
gentler nature and manly gallantry without 
lessening what seems to have been a very 
harmonious marriage loyalty. We know 
that he looked well to the management of 
his estates. We know that he took an 
intensive interest in agriculture and made 
studies in scientific farming, as far as it was 
developed in his day. We know that he 
loved horses, and knew how to handle them, 
that he rode well. that he went fox-hunting, 
loving it more for the ride than for the hunt, 
that ‘‘kindness to animals’’ was one of the 
principles of his life. We know that he 
enjoyed the amusements of his time, that 
he went to the theater, to the circus, to 
dances. We know that he was a generous 
friend, and a magnanimous enemy. We 
know that he gave fully of himself and his 
means to his friends, to his relatives, and 
tohiscountry. Yet, he was— 
“not too bright nor good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 

Details of all these traits may be found 
in the numerous lives, sketches, and source 
books. They serve to illustrate and con- 
firm the fact that he was a well-rounded 
person, a normal, vigorous, balanced human 
being with a nature cut in many facets to 
refract the life rays of his time and race; 
—in short, as I have said in another figure, 
a Greatest Common Divisor. He had also 
a forward vision that makes his personality 
and character link with us of today. He 
was an intelligent traveler. He looked 
beyond the contemporary bounds of his 
country to the possibility of westward 
expansion. He envisaged contingencies 
that might confront us in the future. 


In the troublous days of the Revolution 
when the fate of a nation hung in the 
balance, he seems to have had ‘‘a mind 
serene among difficulties.’ We who, s0 
many of us, feel in imminent peril of being 
routed, thrown into helpless confusion by 
the seeming chaos of things—in general at 
the present time summed up in_ that 
suicidal word, depression—might be stif- 
fened in our endurance if we could envisage 
what must have been as panic-provoking 
a chaos among this people of ours during 
the vicissitudes of the Revolution, We 
who look back on it all from the safe 
vantage ground of one hundred and fifty 
years of progress, knowing ‘‘that it all 
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turned out right”’ and that a great nation 
emerged from the struggle, can scarcely 
realize that to those who waged that 
struggle, the baffling problems and terrify- 
ing visions of collapse probably brought 
many a sleepless night and black threats of 
surrender and despair. They could not 
“see through”’ any more clearly than we 
see now, save by the light of faith and inner 
vision. 

Let us get a glimpse of one most trying 
winter as Washington himself pictured it— 

“To see men without clothes to cover 
their nakedness, without blankets to lie on, 
without shoes, by which their marches 
might be traced by the blood from their 
feet, and almost as often without provisions 
as with them, marching through the frost 
and snow—without a house or hut to 
cover them till they could be built, and 
submitting to it without a murmur, is a 
proof of patience and obedience which, in 
my opinion, can scarcely be paralleled.” 

“Yet Washington was always hopeful. 
In the midst of the Conway Cabal, he wrote 
to Lafayette, ‘I have no doubt that every- 
thing happens for the best, that we shall 
triumph over all our misfortunes, and in 
the end, be happy; when, my dear Marquis, 
if you will give me your company in Vir- 
ginia, we will laugh at present difficulties 
and the folly of others.’ ”’ 

That, amid all these ‘‘confused alarms 
of struggle and of flight,” ‘Our Washington” 
stood firm, entitles him to the place he 
holds in our gratitude and reverence today. 
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WASHINGTON IN PORTRAITS 


bag, 


By GENE McCHESNEY, 


Training School, Western Teachers College 


Before the invention of photography one 
of the triak of men of high degree or posi- 
tion was the tedium of sitting fora portrait. 
George Washington was frankly bored. 
He was a man of action, not of thought, 
and no fantastic flights of fancy enlightened 
for him the ordeal. 


Perhaps for this reason the earlier paint- 
ings are valuable as relics rather than 
works of art or even very accurate repre- 
sentations of his features and manner, yet 
through this very inability to portray him, 
they give us a vivid picture of the Virginia 
soldier. The first authentic portrait (now 
in Washington and Lee University) shows 
the Virginia colonel, fresh, active, full of 
life and vigor yet with a trace of calm 
authority that came natural to him, and a 
showing of the experience in warfare 
gained in the French and Indian Wars and 
of the knowledge of government and affairs 
secured in the Virginia House of Burgesses. 
This was painted from life in 1772 by 
Charles Wilson Peale and is commonly 
called the “Virginia Colonel Portrait.” 


We owe to the same artist the picture 
executed in 1783 which is now known as the 
“Princeton University Portrait’? and was 
painted to occupy a frame in the Nasseau 
Hall from which a portrait of George II had 
been shot away in the battle of Princeton. 
Here was enacted a little ironical comedy. 
Upon hearing of the damage Washington 
himself made the college a gift of fifty 
guineas to replace it, which money the 
trustees immediately used to pay for the 
portrait of Washington. He is represented 
here a heroic figure standing erect, his 
sword in hand, while he gazes out at the 
observer with an _ expression of calm 
inscrutability. For in the background to 
the right silhouetted against the battle- 
suggesting agitation of the sky, to his left 
are three American soldiers killed during 
the battle of Princeton, and above and 
behind the central figure wave the stripes 
of America’s flag. Trumbull pictures the 
military hero. As an aide-de-camp, he saw 
the warlike side not only of his appearance 
but its effect on his character. This he 
catches and shows to the world. 





His most famed portrait and that which 
the artist recognized as his masterpiece is a 
portrayal of the great general on the eve 
of the battle of Trenton. Standing ona 
bit of elevated ground, dressed in full 
uniform, he holds in his hand his recon- 
noitering glass through which he has just 
been viewing the superiority of the Hessian 
army, in discipline as well as in numbers, 
A light has just broken through the dark- 
ness of impending ruin and a daring, 
difficult plan, yet hazy and indistinct but 
bold and venturesome, fills him with a sort 
of excited enthusiasm, mingled with depth 
of thought and sternness of resolve. If 
Trumbull made grave mistakes in his 
sketching, if his colors were ill-chosen and 
the complexion had a yellowish tinge, he 
succeeded in portraying the spirit and 
character of a great general at the supreme 
moment of his manliness. 


Of the portraits by Gilbert Stuart, the 
Vaughn Portrait executed in 1795 is the first, 
the most obscure, and the least important. 


The second drawn in 1796 is called the 
“Lansdown Portrait’? but was for a time 
rather jeeringly distinguished among artists 
as the “Teapot Portrait’? because of the 
resemblance of the outline of the figure to 
the handle and spout of that domestic 
utensil. His right hand is majestically 
stretched to one side while his other grasps 
his sword, not by the hilt but by the upper 
blade. The mouth is the least pleasant of 
the features because of the sagging cf the 
muscles occasioned by the loss of teeth. 
Mr. Stuart vainly attempted to remedy 
this by inserting cotton between the jaw 
and the lips. Pealehad once contributed a 
set of false teeth. 


The last of Stuart’s and decidedly the 
greatest portrait ever made of Washington 
is the majestic unfinished head that has 
carried the image of Washington all over 
the world. It is called the “Athenaum 
Portrait” and was painted for Mrs. 
Washington in 1796. There is a nobility 
and dignity in the lofty brow, calm purpose 
in the rather dreamy eyes; not so much the 
soldier now, but the far-seeing builder of a 
great state, there is in the grandeur of the 
whole countenance the beauty of a height 
nobly achieved. 


Thus we see Washington as his contem- 
poraries knew him, in all his grandeur, 
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stateliness, and distinction. If they have 
made flaws in the shaping of the head, the 
exact line of the mouth or the outline of the 
nose, they have succeeded in showing to the 
coming generations the august, dignified 
gentleman of Virginia, his sensibility, 
wisdom, grace, and benignity, the soul of 
thejman who is most eloquently described 
as,the ‘‘Father of His Country.” 





WHAT I THINK OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


{By Vie CRAMER CRUTCHER, 


University Training School, Lexington 


George Washington the _ statesman, 
George Washington the soldier, George 
Washington the apostle of peace. 


Very few people can be all of these 
combined into one, and still be so efficient 
in all. George Washington the statesman, 
is well known for the service he rendered 
to his country and to his people. George 
Washington, commander-in-chief of the 
first Continental Army, was perhaps the 
greatest general that has ever existed in the 
history of the world. Not only did he train 
his men to fight like heroes, but he taught 
them to believe in him and the principles of 
freedom. The winter at Valley Forge is 
proof of this. If his men had not believed 
in him they would not have stayed at 
Valley Forge through one terrible winter 
of zero weather and suffered the pangs of 
starvation, and the physical discomforts 
for the sake of liberty. 

As president, Washington held this 
nation together for a period of eight years, 
and was directly responsible for giving it a 
good start on the road toward ultimate 
success as a federal union. He was always 
just in his decision and strove for peace and 
internal improvements. Washington was 
probably as great an apostle of peace as he 
was a soldier on the battlefield. Perhaps 
Washington’s chief claim to greatness 
might rest upon the fact that he was 
unalterably opposed to the United States 
orming any entangling alliances with 
foreign nations and foreign powers. 

When I think of anecdotes of Washing- 
ton, such as, ‘‘the Cherry Tree Myth,” I 


have a feeling of disgust and form a dis- 
like for the boy Washington. Stories of 
this nature usually cause me to dislike the 
person and it is very hard for me to think 
of the good things which he might be 
capable of doing. I believe that such 
stories or fabrications have done Washing- 
ton more harm than good. 


Do not think that I dislike Washington, 
but the particular story makes me think 
of Washington as a goodie-goodie, of 
‘‘modern vintage.”’ 


Still with these limited objections to 
Washington, he is held in my estimation as 
one of the noblest men of his time. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND 
THE “CHERRY TREE” STORY 


By MArtTHA MITCHELL, 
University Training School, Lexington, Ky. 


I don’t like the story of the cherry tree. 
Washington may have been a very truthful 
man, but if that is the only way one can 
teach children of his truthfulness, I would 
let them think he was like the average man. 


The imaginary words. “I can not tell a 
lie, I did it with my little hatchet,” are 
being made fun of by children; they are 
also used as slang. 


The cherry tree story can be compared 
with Santa Claus. They both are deceitful 
to the child. When the child finds out the 
truth of either, he is sorry and doesn’t 
know whether to believe it or not. 


Washington was a great man; that, no 
one can deny rightly, but many people will 
not credit him with the glory he deserves. 
The boyhood life of George Washington is 
very interesting, but his life as a man and 
war hero is much more interesting. He 
played many roles in his sixty-seven years, 
some of which only he himself knew. 


Washington is loved by every American, 
both young and old, and even foreigners 
feel a great respect for him. 


Many boys take George Washington as 
the kind of a man they would like to be. 
They also think his life ideal, and try to 
mold their lives like his. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF WASHINGTON 


By ELizABeTH NICHOLLS, 


Senior, University Training School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


On February 22, 1732, there was born in 
Virginia a child whose name was destined 
to become immortal in American history. 
Or was it destiny? Perhapsit was only the 
natural course of the human race that this 
great man rose up in a Crisis as others 
have done down through the ages. George 
Washington is known as a patriot, as a 
hero, and as the Father of His Country. 
What does this mean to us? Does it 
awaken ambition or only blind hero 
worship? We think of him as a great hero 
placed on a pedestal so high our simple 
minds can hardly fathom his being human 
enough to speak or to laugh or—love. 
Was he sosuper-human? No. Reserved he 
might be. But hewashuman—delightfully 
so. And it is this human side which 
appeals to the realists. 


George Washington came of a fine old 
Southern family. His boyhood was prob- 
ably like that of many boys from well-to-do 
families of Virginia, spent in hunting, 
fishing, or reading. It is said that at one 
time his brother secured him a commission 
in the British navy. But his mother, as 
many mothers of today, kept him from 
accepting, by her tears. 


When George was sixteen, Lord Fairfax, 
his brother’s father-in-law appointed him 
surveyor of his estate. It is not hard to 
imagine the boyish eagerness with which 
he applied himself to his first job. 


In October 1753, on the eve of the 
French and Indian War, Governor Din- 
widdie gave him his chance to prove his 
worth. This was in sending him to warn 
the French about their posts on the Ohio. 
Eagerly the boy accepted. And with 
youth and boyish love of adventure he 
scorned and overcame the hardships of the 
journey. He thus proved his mettle. 
After his return he was made a colonel. 


Not long afterwards Washington did 
something very human indeed. He fell in 
love. Perhaps he had loved before and 
had been disappointed, but he met with 
favour and success with Martha Custis. 





This young and attractive widow became 
his bride. They lived happily together at 
Mount Vernon for a number of years. His 
plantation flourished. Hehad many slaves 
with whom he was exacting but not harsh, 


Like other Southern gentlemen of his 
time he thought slavery all right and saw 
no way to get rid of it. He was a good 
business man, had courtly manners and was 
associated with the leading men of his 
colony. 


Came the revolution! A leader was 
needed to protect the rights of the people. 
Enter Washington! The crisis was at 
hand. He must act. He took command 
of the men around Boston. An army 
must be had. These men were brave and 
patriotic but undisciplined. Thus un- 
trained they had to go forward to meet the 
deadly fire of the king’s regulars. It took 
an iron hand to command this army, 
Washington was accustomed to exposure 
and hardships. His sense of adventure 
still prevailed. He once had said “I heard 
the whistle of the bullets, and believe me 
there is something charming in the sound.” 
But now came the real test. Ammunition 
was scarce. Clothes were unobtainable. 
Here during this winter of horrors of Valley 
Forge the soldiers went about barefoot, 
leaving blood tracks in the snow. They 
were ever uncomplaining. 


Defeats that seemed inevitable were 
turned into conquests by the courageous 
men under the leadership of the man they 
loved and respected. Finally after years 
of hardships and horror came the end. 
Treaty of Paris! America was free! A 
government was formed. A leader must 
be chosen. Again Washington took his 
place. In peace as in war he did what he 
could for his country. But all the while 
Washington longed for his country home, 
to be only the simple Southern gentleman 
once more. This longing was fulfilled after 
he had served two terms as president, 
during which he guided his country into a 
more peaceful haven. 


Back he went once more to the rest, 
peace, and beauty at Mount Vernon. He 
lived here until his death in 1799. 


Thus we see that Washington was very 
human. We have often thought of him 


as someone far above us, a god almost. 
From babyhood we have prattled ‘‘I love 
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the name of Washington.” We have 
admired without understanding. We have 
been astonished by the story of the hatchet 
and the cherry tree. We now believe this 
to be merely fictitious. Granted that this 
is not true, does our respect and love for 
him decrease? I thinknot. Instead, with 
a better understanding of the man our 
hero worship changes to love and admira- 
tion and inspires a feeling of hope and 
ambition which may be realized in the 
youth of today. 





THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS 


Before Washington arrived in Virginia a 
part of the French fleet had blockaded the 
York River and the remainder of it was 
anchored at Lynn Haven Bay after thirty- 
two hundred French soldiers had been 
landed to join the forces of Lafayette. 
Count de Grasse had been eager to attack 
the British and had Lafayette join him; 
but the “prudent boy’’ wisely declined to 
act until Washington himself should arrive 
and decide what was best to be done. 

At sunrise on September 5th the presence 
of a large fleet off Cape Charles was dis- 
covered, and the French Admiral at first 
supposed it to be the vessels of his friend 
de Barras, who was expected to arrive at 
almost any moment from Newport. When 
he was convinced that the ships were those 
of the British Admiral Graves, he sailed 
forth to engage the enemy, but no real 
battle took place during the five days in 
which the opposing naval forces watched 
each other. 

Word soon came that de Barras had 
arrived with his fleet and de Grasse sailed 
back to his former position. There was 
no hope of escape for Cornwallis by sea 
unless his other fleet came to his relief; on 
land some troops cut off a retreat in that 
direction. 


On October 16th the Americans had 
moved up within six hundred yards of the 
English lines and in the night they moved 
forward one hundred yards. One hundred 
cannons were by this time pounding at 
his position. 

Cornwallis then submitted his proposi- 
tions and Washington made a rough draft 
of the things he would require and the 
suggestions of the two commanders were 
enough alike to lead Washington to decide 


to suspend hostilities through the day and 
night. Colonel Laurens and _ Viscount 
de Noailles were to be the commissioners 
for the Americans, and Colonel Dundes 
and Major Ross were to serve in a similar 
way for the British. These commissioners 
met in the house of Mrs. Moore, which was 
near the right of the American lines, on the 
morning of October 18, but they were not 
able to agree fully as to terms. Again 
Washington, fearful that the British were 
fighting for time, was compelled to be 
decisive and on the early morning of 
Octcber 18, 1781, he sent a written draft 
of the rough outline of the terms he 
required and also a letter in which he 
declared that he expected the terms would 
be signed by Cornwallis before 11:00 o’clock 
that morning. The articles were signed, 
the British troops marched out of the 
town, and General Lincoln received the 
surrender, which had been granted on the 
very same terms he himself had received 
from Cornwallis at Charleston. 
ROBERT MEIER, 
6-A Grade Pupil, 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky. 


WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE 


The British slowly made their way to 
Philadelphia. Washington took post for 
the winter at Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill 
River twenty miles northwest of Phila- 
delphia. There in the deep woods, among 
the hills, they lived in log huts built by 
theirown hands. The Americans for three 
days had no bread and for two days no 
meat. Hundreds had no beds and were 
glad to sleep on piles of straw. Others had 
no blankets, and sat up nights before the 
fire to keep from freezing. Many sickened 
and died. But in Philadelphia, the well-fed 
British soldiers had a gay season with bails 
and banquets. 

Washington grieved over the suffering of 
his men, but never lost heart. All the 
winter through by the aid of General 
Steuben, a noble German officer, he drilled 
his men. In the spring when the British 
started back to New York, he gave them 
such a bayonet charge at Monmouth, New 
Jersey (1778), that they were glad to escape 
that night instead of stopping to rest and 
bury their dead. 


Mary USELTON, 
6-A Grade Pupil, 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky. 





The Childhood of Washington 


By Mrs. Geo. MADDEN MartTIn, 


“The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day.”’—Mzulton. 


In celebrating the Bicentennial of George 
Washington whom we rate as the greatest 
man our civilization has produced, I am 
charged with presenting to you, as I can, 
the forces which combined to make him 
what he was. When this Constitutional 
Government was set up, the ideal president 
was to be the great and good man above 
and outside of party. The ideal was rea- 
lized once and once only in the person of 
Washington. No greater benefit could 
have befallen the Republic than to have 
such a type set from the first before the 
eye and mind of the people. It is an 
Englishman, Bryce, who says to him, 


“Washington stands alone and unap- 
proachable like a snow-peak rising above 
his fellows into the clear air of morning, 
with a dignity, constancy and purity which 
have made of him the ideal type of civic 
virtue to succeeding generations,” 


What do we know of the conditions of 
his childhood and boyhood which made 
him? Character is higher than intellect, 
and character, a thing of the will, is self- 
achieved. If proof is needed that it is 
mind and not education which pushes a 
man to the front, it is furnished in the case 
of Washington. Every father of a son who 
hears these words will understand what is 
meant, when it is said that Washington, 
child, boy, youth, was educated into great- 
ness by the increasing weight of his 
responsibilities and the manner in which 
he met them. And it would promise 
better for every son of every mother who 
hears this claim, if the American woman 
respected character and will in the indivi- 
dual more, and indulged the protective 
instinct less. Better for the race if every 
time a mother looked into her child’s face, 
she remembered, 


‘“‘When the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something.” 


Study of the journals, writings and 
correspondence of Washington, as offered in 
the twelve volumes edited by Jared Sparks, 
1837, and the fourteen volumes edited by 
Worthington Ford, 1889-1893, and of the 





writings and correspondence of the Wash- 
ington family and intimates, establish the 
fact that the greatest single figure de- 
termining the destiay of the United States 
of America, Washington, was predominant- 
ly shaped and made ready for his future 
by the several men who shared the re- 
sponsibility of his youth. With all the 
honor due Mary Ball Washington who 
bore him, ‘he was a man-trained man; 
and this is a thing for the American father 
to ponder. 


“‘Every one is the son of his own works,” 
At thirteen, the boy Washington, as “‘hard 
as cedar-wood,’’ had taught himself the 
rudiments of surveying. At fifteen he was 
at work, surveying. At sixteen he was 
public surveyor of Culpepper County, 
Virginia, setting boundaries in an as yet 
unsurveyed wilderness, at a doubloon, 
the equivalent of seven dollars a day, and 
giving satisfaction. At nineteen he was 
adjutant of Virginia troops; at twenty-one 
commander of a military district. Ex- 
cluding boyhood, there were but seven cf 
his sixty-seven years in which he was not 
in public service, sixteen of these, eight as 
commander of the American Army, and 
eight as president, without pay. 

A man’s height is but the lengthened 
shadow of the child’s. One always retains 
the traces of one’s origin. In what sense 
and to what pattern did the years of his 
childhood and boyhood shape the coming 
Washington? Ancestry, environment, 
pastimes, companionship, education, what 
the natures of these as factors in the 
determining of the ultimate man? 


Washington somewhere speaks of his 
“slocp”’ at wharf for water travel. Going 
back two hundred years, let us say we are 
in our slocp, our setting Colonial America, 
the coasts of Colonial Virginia on our left, 
the shores of Maryland to our right, trim- 
ming our sails as we ascending Chesapeake 
Bay, swing into the Potomac River. And 
ascending that tide water stream some 
sixty miles, reach on our Virginia left, the 
county of Westmoreland, in the parish of 
Washington, so called from the family 
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whose seat it had been for three generations, 
or since the arrival of the first Washingtons 
in Virginia. Here to drop our anchor at 
the homestead, or plantation, of these 
Washingtons, called Wakefield, where in 
1732, lived Augustine Washington, aged 
thirty-eight, and Mary Ball Washington, 
his second wife, aged twenty-four. 

This estate of one thousand acres lay in 
the shape of a truncated triangle, with the 
Potomac at its base, Pope’s Creek on one 
side, and Bridge’s Creek on the other. 
The house stood on a slope facing the river, 
and commanding a view over many miles 
of the Potomac and the opposite shores of 
Maryland. The roof of the house was 
steep and sloped down into low projecting 
eaves. It had four rcoms on the ground 
floor, and others in the attic, and an 
immense chimney at each end. 

In a Bible belonging to Mary Ball Wash- 
ington is the record: ‘George Washing- 
ton, son of Augustine and Mary his wife, 
was born ye 11th day of February, 173%, 
about ten in ye morning, and was baptised 
ye 3rd day of April following, ete.”’ 

George Washington accordingly was 
born on the 22nd of February, 1732, 
New Style. 


He lived here at Wakefield until he was 
three, when the house burning, the family 
removed to Little Hunting Creek Planta- 
tion, a second family estate of two thousand 
five hundred acres, some fifty miles further 
up the Potomac, in Fairfax County, and 
now known as Mt. Vernon. When he was 
seven, the family removed to a third 
family estate, Cedar Grove, also known as 
Ferry Farm, in Stafford County, some 
forty miles southwest of Mt. Vernon, on 
the Rappahannock River, and opposite 
Fredericksburg. Of brothers and sisters 
living to maturity, Washington had two 
half-brothers, Lawrence and Augustine, 
and, younger than himself, three own 
brothers, Samuel, John, and Charles, and a 
sister, Betty. 

Who were these Washingtons? And 
who was this Mary Ball? What had 
ancestry to give this child, Washington? 

The Washington family is of ancient 
English stock, coming down from the 
De Nessyntons through six generations. 
The family were granted lands by Henry 
the Eighth, held various offices of honor, 
and under the Stuarts two were knighted 
and one served as page to Prince Charles. 


Our George Washington was the great 
grandson of John Washington who, with a 
brother named Lawrence, emigrated to 
Virginia in 1657. They in turn were 
grandsons of a Lawrence Washington 
sometime Mayor of Northampton, Eng- 
land, and the first lay proprietor of the 
manor of Sulgrave, granted him in 1538; 
and sons of Lawrence Washington, fellow 
of Oxford, and rector of Purleigh ; the family 
fortunes waning with the passing of the 
Stuart dynasty. 

The brothers arriving in Virginia took 
up lands and became successful planters. 
John rose to the rank of Colonel, sat in the 
House of Burgesses, married, had two sons, 
one of whom had three children, of whom 
Augustine was the father of George 
Washington. Of this father we read that 
he fcllowed the sea for a while, was inter- 
ested in iron mines, and proved himself in 
other ways more enterprising than the 
average Virginia planter. 

The Balls who occupied a slightly lower 
station in England, emigrated to Virginia 
also around 1657, settling in Lancaster 
County, and there becoming landowners 
and proprietors. We are told that George 
resembled his mother. If he was weak 
in spelling, as we shall see, surviving 
letters written by that lady, reveal to us 
that so was his mother. 

Looking across seas to England through 
his parents’ eyes, the child Washington, 
who fifty years later was to preside at the 
Constitutional Convention setting up this 
country’s form of government, consciously 
or unconsciously would have accepted as a 
right those liberties, fruit of long continuous 
development of England’s political institu- 
tions, starting with Magna Carta, such as 
trial by jury, right of petition, representa- 
tive government, etc. 

And coming next to environment, the 
boy Washington’s setting, or theater, for 
the drama of his young life, was what? 

The gentry of Virginia dwelt on their 
lands after a fashion alike feudal and 
patriarchal. Their hospitality was bound- 
less. Save for yearly crders to England 
which discouraged, indeed forbade, manu- 
facturing in the colonies, each estate was 
sufficient within itself, with its Negro slaves, 
and indentured whites from the prisons of 
England, including its own blacksmith, 
carpenter, cooper, miller, shoemaker, 
weaver, etc. 
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The boy Washington grew up amid 
roomy acreages, a river teeming with fish, 
shad, herring, bass, carp, sturgeon, its 
surface with water-fowl, mallard and can- 
vas-back duck, wild geese; its forests with 
game, deer, bear, wild turkey; a boat and 
horse and gun, early to a boy’s hand. 
With Indians, braces, squaws and child- 
ren, friendly or warring, in the near back- 
ground. 

Virginia planters held up their heads 
like nobles, but the difficulties of farming, 
and these same neighboring and warring 
Indians, kept them hard and virile. Nor 
did the poorer whites have anything of the 
European peasant’s humility. Fer work 
was the common necessity. There was 
little to instill respect for idleness, or again 
for divine right. Sons of the great land 
proprietors early knew the need of self- 
reliance and initiative. 

The father of Washington, himself 
educated in England, sent his two older 
sons across seas to the same _ school, 
Appleby. His death when George, the 
oldest child by the second marriage, was 
eleven, ‘‘prevented him this advantage.” 

When George was seven, his brother 
Lawrence, fourteen years his senior, came 
home from England,.a well-educated and 
accomplished young man of twenty-one. 
The influence of this brother was perhaps 
the strongest human factor in shaping 
Washington. 

After their father’s death, the young 
George spent most of his time with either 
Lawrence, who inherited Mt. Vernon, or 
Augustine, who inherited Wakefield. And 
very little with his mother who, we read, 
was “fond but unthinking’; and who 
continued to live at the home on the Rappa- 
hannock, deeded by the father to George. 
Nor did his three younger brothers, 
Samuel, John, and Charles, who remained 
under the mother’s care, develop as did 
George under that of his older brothers. 
“Dear Jack,’’ and “intimate companion 
of my youth,” as George called John, was 
Washington’s favorite. As for his sister, 
Betty, a personage herself in her day, 
credit here is the mother’s. 

At Mt. Vernon with his brother, its 
dwelling-house on a bluff overlooking the 
Potomac, the boy Washington was in the 
constant society of the Fairfaxes, living on 
their neighboring estates of Belvoir and 
Green Court, and into which family 





Lawrence had married. Here, as at Mt. 
Vernon, he lived in the atmosphere of the 
world, hearing an abundance of military 
talk, many of the guests being officers; with 
culture added, for Thomas, Lord Fairfax, 
grim old fox-hunter, with whom the young 
Washington spent much time, was an 
Oxford man, and a contributer to Addison’s 
Spectator. 

So much we know of his environment 
and contacts. And now for the boy 
Washington’s education through the school 
room, of which he had very little, though 
of the meager best which rural Virginia of 
his locality and day offered. 

“Each child born has a little kingdom of 
thought of itsown.”” Happy the child who, 
as this boy Washington, is allowed through 
himself, ayd not a rigid school system, to 
develop it. The first school he went to, 
at seven, was an old field schoolhouse, a log 
building, kept by one of his father’s tenants, 
named Hobby, who also was sexton of the 
parish church, which is to say, the Church 
of England. 

We can see the seven-year-old on his 
trudging way, costumed according to the 
custom of the day like a little man, close- 
fitting knee breeches, long cotton, or woolen 
stockings, stout shoes, knee and _ shoe 
buckles, skirted coat open upon waistcoat, 
three-cornered hat, his child’s brown hair 
tied with a ribbon. 

Not for nothing did he that next year, 
1740, watch his brother Lawrence prepare 
and depart, with a captain’s commission, 
for warfare by sea and land, in the West 
Indies. Eight-year-old Gecrge—so Wash- 
ington Irving tells us—promptly making 
soldiers of his schoolmates, with mimic 
parades, reviews and sham battles, a 
William Bustle, mentioned by Irving, the 
one schoolmate of Washington’s of whom 
we know by name. 

His second school, to which he rode ten 
miles horseback each day, was at Wakefield, 
under brother Augustine’s eye, the master 
named Williams. The third school, to 
which he ferried himself across the Rappa- 
hannock, was at Fredericksburg, and kept 
by the Rev. James Marye. 

Of his boyish desires and inclinations we 
know but the one, that about this time he 
wanted to go to sea, that his brother 
Lawrence procured him a midshipman’s 
warrant entering him in the British Navy, 
that a British ship-of-war was in the 
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Potomac and his luggage aboard, when 
Mrs. Washington, his mother, always 
reluctant, broke off the plan. 

The end of his schooling, in 1745, at 
thirteen left him a good cipherer, a poor 
grammarian and a still worse speller. And 
it is now that, except for the mere tools of 
reading, writing and numbers, his educa- 
tion really begins, a steady improvement 
from this time to be noted in his writing, 
grammar and, praise be, his spelling. 


His first known autograph, at nine, isin a 
book of the Bishop of Exeter’s Sermons. 
The next is three lines in Latin and his 
name Georgio Washington, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, in a Patrick’s Latin trans- 
lation of Homer. Though if he indeed had 
the first elements of Latin, he never 
betrayed it later. Nor by his own telling, 
did he ever achieve any French. 


The next record is a MS book written 
when he was thirteen, filling thirty folio 
pages, and entitled ‘Forms of Writing,” 
such as note of hand, bill of exchange, 
bond, lease, will. These followed by two 
or three efforts at a boy’s amorous sorrows 
in verse, in which he bewails his— 


“|. . Poor restless heart, 


Wounded by Cupid’s dart, etc.’ 

The next is a most amazing and strikingly 
mature collection in a boy’s writing, neat, 
accurate, of a series of maxims, one hundred 
and ten in all, under the head of ‘‘Rules of 
Civility and Decent Behaviour in Company 
and Conversation.’’ Their source is not 
mentioned. They have never been traced 
or explained. The standard books of 
quotations attributes them to Washington 
himself. The fcllowing are offered: 


“Undertake not to teach your equal in 
the art he himself professes; it savors of 
arrogancy.”’ 

“Be not apt to relate news, if you know 
not the truth thereof. 

“Give not advice without being asked; 
and when desired, do it briefly.” 

And final existing record of his self- 
education is the ‘Young Man’s Com- 
panion,” a book printed in England and 
evidently prized and valued by the boy, 
which offered everything that “A Young 
Man May Attain Without a Tutor,” 
including how to build a house, improve 
one’s handwriting, make ink and cider, 
doctor the sick, conduct oneself in society, 
and—yes—measure and survey! 


The evidence exists of how carefully the 
boy studied this book, in the form of copy 
books in which are transcribed problem 
after problem, while here and there among 
the logarithms and geometrical problems 
are crude drawings, abounding in flourishes, 
of birds, faces, etc. Also surviving today 
is a survey of Mt. Vernon made by Wash- 
ington at fourteen. 

Well shaped, muscular, bones and joints 
large, also hands and feet, his eyes a light 
blue-grey, his nose long, his physical 
strength is noted by every one who 
mentions the boy. The manly life had 
made him so, shaped and patterned by 
men, as we have seen, including father, 
two brothers, three teachers, and the 
Fairfax men. 

Early as known he was a magnificent 
horseman. Jefferson says, ‘The best 
horseman of his age, arid the most graceful 
figure to be seen on horseback.’’ Some 
man taught him. 


At start of his ’teens he was a skilled 
woodsman. Some man carried him along 
into the woods young, camping with 
Indians, shooting deer and bear. Sir 
William Fairfax writes of him at fourteen, 
“George has promised to be steady.” 


Preparing himself and at work next year, 
showing at fourteen start of that self- 
reliance, initiative and good judgment 
which later are the characteristics of 
Washington the man. Every one is a 
debtor to his own youth.. As the records 
reveal him, such is Washington the child 
and boy, father to the man of whom after 
two hundred years we say, 


“America has furnished to the world the 
character of Washington. And if our 
American institutions had done nothing 
else, that alone would have entitled them 
to the respect of mankind.” 

Ponder it, fathers and mothers of this 
day. The world, as rarely in its history 
is in need of great, of high-minded leaders. 
We need them sorely in the United States 
today. The habits of a vigorous mind are 
formed in contending early, and for one’s 
self, with one’s individual difficulties. 
Self-effort calls out abilities; and qualities 
which otherwise might lie dormant, come 
into action and form character. It was 


not chance that furnished to the world 
the character of Washington.—Broadcast 
from WHAS, Louisville. 
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THE JOURNEY TO PHILADELPHIA 


Washington put his army between 
Philadelphia and the British to prevent 
Philadelphia from being taken. The 
British began to moveupon him. Needing 
every soldier that he could get, he sent 
orders to General Lee to join him. Lee 
refused to move. Again and again, Wash- 
ington urged Lee to come to his aid. Each 
time Lee disobeyed. We now know that 
he was a traitor, secretly hoping that 
Washington might fail in order that he 
himself who was in second command might 
become commander-in-chief. Lee’s dis- 
obedience placed Washington in a critical 
position. In order to save his army from 
capture, Washington had to retreat once 
more. This time across New Jersey toward 
Philadelphia. 


As the British army, in every way super- 
ior to Washington’s, was close upon the 
Americans, it was a race for life. Some- 
times a rear guard of the Americans was 
just leaving a burning bridge when the van 
of the British army should be seen ap- 
proaching. But by burning and destroying 
food supplies, intended for the British, 
Washington so delayed that they were 
nineteen days in marching about sixty 
miles. Nevertheless, the situation for the 
Americans was desperate. To make matters 
worse, Washington saw his army gradually 
melting away by desertion. When hereach- 
ed the Delaware River, his army numbered 
about three thousand men. 

MARGARET WELCH 6-A, 
J.B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky. 





THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BICENTENNIAL CONTESTS 


As a feature of the George Washington 
Bicentennial Celebration the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission has 
planned a declamatory contest for pupils in 
the elementary grades, an essay contest for 
high school pupils and an oratorical contest 
for college students. A special committee 
to plan the organization for promoting 
these contests has been appointed for each 
state. Kentucky’s Committee consists of 
Dr. W. S. Taylor, Dean of the College of 
Education, chairman; Dr. Wellington 
Patrick, Director of University Extension, 
and Honorable J. H. Richmond, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This 
committee has asked the Department of 
University Extension to handle this school 
contest program since it has an agency, the 
Kentucky Interscholastic League, already 
set up for such a program. The George 
Washington School Contest program will 
be under the direction of Louis Clifton and 
will be correlated as much as possible with 
the annual program of the Kentucky 
Interscholastic League. 


To date approximately three hundred 
and fifty schools or school systems have 
enrolled. When a school enrolls with the 
department the name of its superintendent, 
principal, or teacher is sent to the Commis- 
sion at Washington, D. C., with a request 
that it send suitable material. It is 
expected that each county, city, and 
independent school system will hold a 
local declamatory contest around February 
22nd. Each school system will be entitled 
to send one representative to its district 
contest. There will be sixteen district 
contests all of which will be held about the 
second or third week in March. 


In the essay contest, each high school in 
the State will be entitled to submit its best 
essay. This must be mailed to the Depart- 
ment of University Extension by March Ist. 
There will be no district contests for the 
oratorical contest among college students 
but only a state contest which will be held 
about April ist. The winners of state 
contests in essay and oratory will compete 
for national honors but there is no national 
for the declaimers. The winners of first 
and second honors in all state contests will 
receive silver and bronze medals provided 
by the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission. 
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